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PORTINARI’S NEW WORLD MURALS 


Edwin Honig 


N THE FALL OF 1941, Candido Portinari, the Brazilian painter, 
ne to the Library of Congress in Washington, quietly, with a 
message of fiery imagination. He worked there for several months 
with tempera paints on four dry plaster walls. When he finished, he 
signed an accomplishment in two small rooms, more durable and more 
instructive with historic insight than any army of diplomats has been 
able to ratify in a dozen treaties. 

He extricated four legendary subjects from the early history of 
America. And against the untarnished light of a First Day in Genesis, 
he painted four murals: the discovery of land; pioneering in the virgin 
forests of the New World; the early instruction of the Indian by 
simple missionaries; and the excitement attending the mining of gold. 

What Portinari has done is no mere recapitulation of the tales of 
the bloody glories of conquerors, the scheming, murderous plunderers 
whom history half pardons, encased in gold cuirasses atop marvelously 
fettered milk-white steeds. Portinari’ss New World is peopled with 
the towering monolithic portraits of the first workers: Indians, sailors, 
woodsmen, teachers, and miners. Men of huge hands and feet, heavy 
with earth, bodies sturdy and large as the trunks of escaped trees. 
These he portrays in a vivid early morning air as the integers of a 
human dynamo ceaselessly pushing its way into nature, instinct with 
the rude knowledge of the reality of daily work. 

The medium Portinari has employed for his murals is an in- 
tentional device aimed at the capture of quick, sharp movement to- 
gether with the necessary malleability and interflow of colors and 
forms between the human, the animal, and the mineral. It allows for 
all the advantages of the ordinary water-color technique while it in- 
vites, at the same time, the deep coloristic possibilities of static design 
and “‘suspended” action for which oils are employed. 
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In the first mural, the discovery of land by a group of sailors on 
board ship, every attempt is directed toward setting the tone of 
excitement, wonder, and the wild preparations for landing. All the 
figures wear light clothing through which the movement of their 
bodies is easily apparent. All, except one, face the blue-white spectacle 
of the almost invisible shore, with their backs to the spectator. In the 
background, to the left, a cluster of men, their arms raised, their 
thick, stubby fingers cut off at colliding angles, accentuates the first 
emotion of wonder and joy. In the foreground, two figures with 
ropes are lowering the sails. Their thin clothes flying loosely about 
the violent, curved movement of their bodies, they seem to grow in- 
carnate with the ropes they are pulling, arm over arm. One, facing 
towards us, his head raised high and set with the effort of his task, 
is taut and down-bearing as an anchor. A third, bent over some rig- 
ging, is a figure of water and air flowing through a wave-blown blue 
suit. Still another recedes into the sky to the left of the center, wav- 
ing like an ecstatic dream to the motion of a dancing rope-ladder. 
Water, air, riggings, and the sheer physical movements of the men are 
interfused as the divergent themes of a choral song. And where color 
is hardly applied at all, the whiteness of the plaster surface becomes 
integrated into the total movement of the scene. 

In the second mural, men have entered to take possession of the 
forests. The painter catches them during a moment of rest, when the 
color settles and they stand out motled against the still murmurous 
depths of earth, trees, foliage, and animals. Now they are men alone: 
one holding an ax and a sharp-beaked tropical bird; one gazing stolidly 
through the trees, brawny arm at rest; another, hand on hip, survey- 
ing the scene in an attitude of stubborn mastery over its secrets; and a 
fourth, stretched full-length over a tiny pool of water, drinking. With 
this last, his physiology half in shadow, the figure becomes a sudden 
extension of the water itself which he is taking in long draughts, his 
whole length flowing in quiet synergy. Animals, plants, and men are 
depicted minutely, unmistakably, in shadow and l'zht, as separate 
objects in one design, sustained by their own dignity: each silently pro- 
claiming its right to be there alone and all at once. Even the rope, 
coiled in a heap in the foreground, seems to gain the self-sufficiency of 
all the living things which surround it. Man, animal, and mineral 
confront one another with a spontaneity of daring and awareness 
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common to things struck deep by the sun and destined to lie under the 
earth. 

The third mural is an enlargement of the vision of primitive 
dignity shared alike by the human and by all surrounding things. Two 
gigantic figures of missionary and Indian are seated in the lower 
center, and a third stands, a young girl, her huge hand placed con- 
fidently on the missionary’s shoulder. Supporting these, as the apex 
of a triangle, is a fourth, a towering Indian maid with a fruit and 
flower basket on her head. A robust Indian child sits at their feet and, 
solemnly advancing from the right and from the left, their robes 
floating on the breeze, a second and a third missionary are bearing two 
other children toward the center group. From behind, a stiff, paste- 
board, dappled cow looks on. In the far background, a wide arc of 
blue-streaked water sends three receding groups of rowers by, as 
abrupt as the contrivances of a schoolchild’s imagination. 

There is nothing which will compare with the absolute poise of the 
listening Indians, their features almost obliterated in the head, their 
bodies lost in one massive bulk. The seated Indian is listening with 
his hand: his right, stolidly clasping the index finger of his left, secured 
behind by a large attentive thumb. The girl, looking on under her 
basket, her face like the side of a round earthen jug, is still a lovely, 
delicate flower of millennial patience and biologic isolation. And 
again, as in the second mural, objects are alive as a part of the scene: 
a calabash, a coiled rope, a metal casket, and pebbles of sand cast- 
ing their tiny sharp shadows. There is an ultimate impression which 
this work leaves of an imaginative codrdination between the tre- 
mendous sculptured figures and their quiet and assured postures, of 
still another drinking: the drinking of instruction and knowledge. 

Of the four murals, the last is farthest removed from a naturalistic 
representation. It fairly wrenches itself away with a shriek from the 
placidity of the scene of the third. The hand, large and several times 
truncated at the finger joints, is present everywhere: a passionate in- 
strument of direction, grasping, sifting, and possessing. Faces are 
almost uniformly abstract, with triangular noses, stylistically creased 
brows, and curved bows of surprised and covetous mouths. Enacting 
the muted hysterical drama are the actors motivated in all angles. 

A child, with drawn excited features, is bearing a dangling rope 
while two figures anxiously manipulate a bowl-shaped skiff from the 
stern and prow respectively. Another, in the act of springing from its 
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side, is holding a huge brown blob of a pan, and prevails like a night- 
mare over the whole scene. Two figures in the foreground, half sub- 
merged in water, hold tiny nuggets of gold in their immense cupped 
palms. One is supporting a pan, dotted with the same evidences of the 
search ironically casting tiny shadows. The other wields his arm up- 
ward like a club toward the precipitant figure of the skiff. Between 
the two, lies a small pile of other accumulated nuggets, and towards 
these, still another figure, bent in two over the side of the skiff, his 
hands like great stabbing forks, is suspended. Sturdy arms and hands 
juxtaposing the tiny pieces of gold remark upon the folly of the quest. 
And the terrifying over-dramatic movement of the figures, objects of 
hard impatient violence, offers the painter justification for freezing 
them as he has, into a series of almost abstract masks. 

Confronted with the little stylized fish that swim about the men’s 
torsos, we are made aware, at least, that the separation in style from 
this mural and the rest does not amount to a break in continuity, in 
temperament, or in conscience. For pervading are the same whimsical 
sympathy for tiny things and the same faithfulness to the original spirit 
of the history. But what we now preceive is the artist trained in a 
new direction where his preoccupations with form and color may 
succeed even more in portraying that sense of conflict and movement 
for which he is gifted and which is itself the basis of all life. 

Through this series of murals, Portinari has contributed a new 
dimensionality to the subject matter of American historical art. A 
draughtsman of first magnitude, a painter endowed with a tumbling 
coloristic imagination, he has also indicated the active role which 
simple earth-treading people play in the drama of history. This he 
has done by choosing as the subjects of his history, the heroes of whom 
we usually do not sing, because they are still with us and shall forever 
be with us: they whose energies have created democracy out of the 
raw materials of a world overflowing with natural riches. They are 
the mortal tentacles binding death and the freak metaphysics of death 
always propounded by the false leaders of men. Certainly it is the 
constant age-long resurgence of the people with tools of higher con- 
sciousness which provides history with its single theme of universal 
importance: the attainment of a way of life founded on the blood and 


bone of their achievements. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Candido Portinari was born in 1903 on a coffee plantation near the town of Brodow- 
ski in the interior of Séo Paulo. His parents were poor Italian immigrants who could 
not afford for the young CAndido, second eldest of twelve children, more than a school- 
ing in the primary grades. When barely old enough to romp around, he was put to work 
with them on the coffee trees. Here, the whole rich out-of-door world of earth, woods, 
birds and kites, husky Negroes, mulattoes and Indians provided him with the education 
which, so important to the future painter, is presented without the asking to every poor 
Brazilian peasant boy. 

As the story goes, he found his life work one day while watching a painter decorate the 
local church. Excited by the miracle of life assuming form under the artist’s brush, he 
offered his ignorant child’s hand, and the painter promptly made him an assistant. When 
he was fifteen, Portinari left for Rio de Janeiro to study at an art school. After ten years 
of poverty and hard work (for he accepted — with the peasant’s sense of a craft to 
which one devotes all his day’s energy and the apprenticeship of years) , he won a fellow- 
ship in 1928 to travel and study art in Europe. There he listened to cafe discussions and 
inspected the old masterpieces in the galleries of France, Spain, Italy, and England; but 
to the surprise of his benefactors, he returned home without a single canvas of his own. 
Instead he brought back a wife, a Uruguayan he had met in France. And teeming with 
ideas, suddenly (to quote one of his admirers, Josias Ledo) , “without material means, 
still unknown, he began painting like a madman—two, three, four, five paintings a week.” 

Painting with an intuitive understanding of national types, he received first recognition 
from S4o Paulo in 1934. The miracle of color he applied to highly original subjective 
landscapes peopled with the Brazilian folk was often animated by his warm, whimsical 
treatment of children. He won several prizes, filled a few government commissions for 
murals, and was the principal artist at the Brazilian Pavilion of the New York World's 
Fair in 1939. In 1940, a prodigious one-man exhibition of 130 of his paintings was held 
at the Detroit Institute of Art. His tempera and fresco work, in which he has lately been 
almost exclusively engaged, grew out of an imaginative need to explore plastic forms when 
oil painting itself proved too limited. The dramatization of the tremendous figures dis- 
played in the Library of Congress murals is his most recent attempt in this medium. 





SUBJECTIVISM AS POETIC 
METHOD! 


Alan Swallow 


HE CENTRAL problem of modern (I use the term to denote the 

period since the Renaissance) philosophy is the epistemological 
one: what are the grounds of knowledge; how do we gain certain knowl- 
edge of universals from the perception of the data of experience? The 
ancients were not so concerned with this problem, for their philosophy 
of Realism gave a secure foundation for universals. The men of the 
Middle Ages, disturbed only faintly by Nominalism, conceived a 
forthright dualism by which it was thought that the mundane world 
had intimate correspondences with the world of truth and the spirit and 
that perceptions of the former gave certain knowledge of the latter. 
Men of the Renaissance turned inductively to the matters of experience 
for inquiry. Out of that interest in experience came the dependence 
of the modern man upon sensory data as the basis of knowledge. 
Hobbes, certainly one of the first thinkers clearly in the modern period, 
said, ““Whatsoever . . . we conceive, has been perceived first by sense, 
either all at once or by parts; a man can have no thought representing 
anything not subject to sense.” 

Sensory data are not ideas, are not the universals by which we desig- 
nate knowledge. The attempts of the English Empiricists to find a 
sound basis for moving from the “given” sensory impressions to uni- 
versals finally ended when Hume denied that there was any connection 
whatsoever between the two. The dominant answer proposed during 
the time of the English Empiricists and since—with the exception, 
perhaps, of the last fifty years—has been one version or another of 

1 This is the last installment of a three-part historical study in the relations between 
literary method and philosophical patterns which underlie it. The first part was “Allegory 


as Literary Method,” THe New MExico QuarTERLy, X (1940) , 147-57; the second was “In- 
duction as Poetic Method,” THE NEw MExico QuarTERLY REviEw, XI (1941) , 267-76. 
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Idealism, that is, that universal ideas are subjective, reside in the mind 
of the viewer and not in the object or the world outside the mind. 

It is one of the curiosities of philosophy that Idealism, when taken 
seriously enough to push its extremes, can logically be reduced to 
materialism. Kant’s categories, by which it is assumed that experience 
is impossible to the mind unless the mind has certain ideas with which 
to classify the experience (and, the argument goes, we can verify that we 
do have experience; therefore these ideas are true), are biological 
matters and thus answerable to the materialistic laws of biology. Any 
philosophy which places ideas innately in the mind—unless it wishes to 
make further assumptions—gives them this biological basis. Or if we 
wish to take the direction of Hegel and place an idea outside the mind 
—an Absolute—this idea is objective and therefore is material. 


2. 

For poetry the importance of this shift in philosophy was tremen- 
dous. It destroyed for the public and for the poet an agreed concep- 
tion of the world, a conception which, by its myths and its symbols, 
had provided a means of certain communication by the poet. From 
this time on—as in the case of Blake and of Yeats—myths were to seem 


strange, willful things. And symbols were to appear impulsive and 
private. 

But more than that, the change in philosophy meant that the poet 
had only one material for his poetry—the material of subjective feelings 
and thoughts. The Romantic poets were the first to realize this, though 
it is implicit in the poetry of the eighteenth century as well. William 
Hazlitt in his Lectures on the English Poets said that poetry 


is strictly the language of the imagination; and the imagination 
is that faculty which represents objects, not as they are in them- 
selves, but as they are moulded by other thoughts and feelings. 
... This language is not the less true to nature, because it is false 
in point of fact; but so much the more true and natural, if it 
conveys the impression which the object under the influence of 
passion makes on the mind. 


And Wordsworth in the “‘Preface”’ said: 


The appropriate business of poetry ..., her appropriate 
employment, her privilege and her duty, is to treat of things not 
as they are, but as they appear; not as they exist in themselves, 
but as they seem to exist to the senses, and to the passions. 


It no longer mattered what a thing was, but what the subjective 
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experience of it was. As G. M. Turnell remarks in a discussion of the 
poetry of LaForgue, “. . . the artist was no longer occupied with things 
but with his reactions to them. . . . instead of the mind conforming 


to the real, the real is made to conform to the mind which imposes its 
own pattern on everything.” 
3. 

In discussing the poetic method which grew out of this situation, 
we must remember that we speak of a direction; for there have been 
a number of efforts to swim against the current, with varying degrees 
of insight into the problems; and now that the consequences of a 
purely subjective material for poetry are seen clearly, many strive away 
from these practices. But it is safe to say that since the time of Dryden 
there has not been an important poet who was not influenced by the 
direction we are to indicate, and, further, that there has not been one 
who did not in some degree work within it. 

For descriptive terms we may well go to Hobbes, whose influence 
upon English poetry either directly or through ideas associated with his 
can hardly be overestimated. Subjective material—which is the material 
of poetry from Hobbes’ time on—Hobbes divided into two kinds, the 
product of Fancy and the product of Judgment. Fancy is the ability to 
see connection or similarities in things. Judgment is the ability to 
see differences in things, of paring down the products of Fancy to those 
which seem valid or essential. Hobbes’ attitude was that Fancy was 
largely irresponsible, at least at times irrational; Judgment was the 
responsible, rational faculty of the mind. Hobbes further thought that 
in poetry, as elsewhere, Fancy should be continually subjected to 
the examination, if not the rule, of Judgment: for example, he opposed 
metaphor and at least bold figures of speech in poetry. 

The dichotomy between Fancy and Judgment, often appearing in 
other terms, such as Imagination and Reason or Art and Science, has 
been with us since Hobbes used it. Recently Eliot and others have 
called it the “dissociation of sensibility.” Winters has called it “obscur- 
antism,” or “abstractions inadequate or irrelevant to experience on the 
one hand, and experience on the other as far as practicable unillumi- 
nated by understanding.” A recent formal statement has been that of 
I. A. Richards in Science and Poetry: “A poet today, whose integrity 
is equal to that of the greater poets of the past, is inevitably plagued by 
the problem of thought and feeling as poets have never been plagued 
before.”” And of two analogous terms, he comments: “Of verifiability 
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and faith, I would say, if it were clear that the faith was never in any- 
thing that could possibly be verified or, conversely, that the verification 
was of a kind that had no relevance to the faith.” 


4. 

Certainly Hobbes’ attitude of distrust toward Fancy was dominant 
during the eighteenth century. Samuel Johnson, for example, under- 
stood what the Metaphysical poets were doing but objected to them 
because he thought their Wit or Fancy too unnatural, too bold in link- 
ing together things which obviously seemed unlike. This attitude is 
reflected in the texture of the poetry of the eighteenth century, for 
generally the figures of speech are similes rather than metaphors, calling 
attention solely to likenesses in objects, and those usually rather obvious 
likenesses, unwilling to hazard a bolder identification of things which 
might have some difference. Also, eighteenth-century poetry generally 
had comparatively few images and employed many abstract and general 
words; it held as a virtue, clarity and the immediate apprehension of 
meaning; it was often a poetry of thought in the sense that it depended 
heavily upon abstract thinking, showing further predilection for 
Judgment. 

Examples of this texture may be taken from the leading classicist, 
Pope, and from one of the best of the early romantics. I quote entire 
Pope’s “Solitude”: 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

- In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern’'dly find 

Hours, days, and years, slide soft away 

In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 


Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mix’d, sweet recreation, 

And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 
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Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 

Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 


In this poem the two boldest images are the one of trees yielding shade 
and the one of stone telling. In neither case is the verb strained beyond 
immediate apprehension; in each case the metaphor is surrounded 
with a context which tends to limit, not to extend, the ramifications of 
Fancy or imaginative perception. And it will be noticed that the third 
and fourth stanzas, particularly, are given almost entirely in abstract 


terms.” 
The next quotation is from stanzas 3-4 and 8-10 of Collins’ “Ode to 


Evening”: 
Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 


Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum, . . . 


Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene; 
Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 


Or, if chill blustering winds or driving rain 

Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That, from the mountain’s side, 
Views wilds and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spires; 
And hears their simple bell; and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


Here the use of metaphor is confined almost entirely to the first stanza 
quoted, the reference to a leathern wing and to the beetle winding his 
horn. The latter has echoes of a classical antecedent, and the former is 
mainly descriptive in character. It will be found that the other images 
—and there are a good many— are not generally metaphorical, linking 


2 The statement is intended in a purely descriptive, not a prejudicial, sense; the place 
of abstract statement in English poetry is considerable and honorable, as reference to a 


good many fine poems will demonstrate. 
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somewhat unlike things together in the manner of Fancy, but are 
instead descriptive. And these descriptive images are but once-removed 
from the abstract argument which lies immediately behind them. 

The revolt against the eighteenth-century mode is commonly desig- 
nated the struggle of art against science. The Romantics thought that 
poetry had become too abstract, too much like science. Blake raged 
against Newton and other scientists; one of the main problems of the 
Romantic critics was that of the difference between art and science. 
Consequently, though much of the poetry of the nineteenth century 
continued to be abstract, the business of poety was felt to be the 
handling of feelings and emotions as distinct from thought. Bateson’s 
remark about the Victorian poets can be applied to the Romantics with 
the reservation only that during the Victorian period the issues of the 
earlier period had become sharpened and more clearly realized: “The 
Victorians spoke two languages, reflecting the divided aims and origins 
of their civilization: a language of the heart, and a language of the 
head.” And from the emphasis upon the emotional side of the dichot- 
omy came the kind of criticism called “impressionistic,” based on the 
notion that the aesthetic experience is a purely subjective and mainly 
emotional one which can be discussed by the critic only impression- 
istically. 

Within these terms, the Romantic revolt was not a radically revolu- 
tionary movement. It continued the same dichotomy, but it threw 
emphasis away from Judgment to Fancy. Nor did the texture of the 
poetry change radically during the Romantic period. There was more 
regard for imagery than during the eighteenth century, but the imagery 
was most often descriptive and in the form of simile rather than meta- 
phor (for example, the first half of Shelley’s ‘““To a Skylark”). Many 
poems have abstract language, a poetry of statement, throughout; and 
many others have passages essentially abstract in language (for example, 
the last stanzas of Shelley’s ‘““To a Skylark”). Wordsworth is not repre- 
sentative of all the poets of the period, but his practice indicates the 
general trend. The following is the opening of “Lines Composed a 
Few Miles above Tintern Abbey”: 


Five years have past; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur.—Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 
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That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
"Mid groves and copses. 


The concreteness here, the movement away from purely abstract 
thought, is in terms of descriptive imagery, not the imaginative 
metaphor. 
Now just as subjective Idealism can be reduced to materialism, so 
can the idealism of art be reduced to a mechanistic basis. The aesthetic 
experience is purely personal and subjective and a matter of emotional 
impressions; but, as Christopher Caudwell comments in Illusion and 
Reality, “ultimately the aesthetic emotion is reduced to coenaesthesia 
and this in turn is the excitation of certain nerves.” We arrive at a 
purely biological basis for the aesthetic emotion. 
Coleridge gives us a taste of what is to come when he divides Hobbes’ 
faculty of Fancy into Imagination and Fancy. Under the influence of 
German Idealism, he holds for Imagination the ability of the Kantian 
category, “the living power and prime agent of all human perception, 
and as a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in 
the infinite J Am.” Wordsworth also describes this “innate idea” in the 
eighth book of ““The Prelude”: 
I had my face turned toward the truth, began 
With an advantage furnished by that kind 
Of prepossession, without which the soul 
Receives no knowledge that can bring forth good, 
No genuine insight ever comes to her. 

Coleridge says: 

Fancy, on the contrary, has no other counters to play with but 

fixities and definites. The Fancy is indeed no other than a mode 

of memory emancipated from the order of time and space; and 

blended with, and modified by, that empirical phenomenon of 

the will, which we express by the word choice. But, equally 
with the ordinary memory, it must receive all its materials ready 
made from the law of association. 

Fancy, which is the main material of poetry in the new subjectivism, 
proceeds by the “law of association.” And association has become 
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during the last fifty years the dominant method of poetry. Yeats 
remarks in his introduction to The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, 
‘Nature, steel-bound and stone-built in the nineteenth century, became 
a flux where man drowned or swam; the moment had come for some 
poet to cry ‘the flux is in my own mind.’” Poe (with his associational 
argument for the construction of the poem; that is, if one would create 
the strongest impression, he would write of the death of a beautiful 
woman, and so on) , the French Symbolists, Eliot, Pound, and dozens of 
others abandoned the logical structure for the poem. Their poems are 
composed of a progression of associated images. 

The beginnings can be seen in Poe. Here is the first stanza of “The 


Sleeper”: 


At midnight, in the month of June, 

I stand beneath the mystic moon. 

An opiate vapor, dewy, dim, 

Exhales from out her golden rim, 
And, softly dripping, drop by drop, 
Upon the quiet mountain top, 
Steals drowsily and musically 

Into the universal valley. 

The rosemary nods upon the grave; 
The lily lolls upon the wave; 
Wrapping the fog about its breast, 
The ruin moulders into rest; 
Looking like Lethe, see! the lake 

A conscious slumber seems to take. 
And would not, for the world, awake. 
All Beauty sleeps!—and lo! where lies 
Irene, with her Destinies! 


Here is almost a complete catalog of items which Poe associated with 
the emotion he most delighted in, an indistinct, nearly objectless grief 
and sadness: here are the midnight, the fog, the mountain, “‘universal 
valley,” the grave, the mouldering ruin, the lake, death. All these are 
linked together (but apparently within the framework of an objective 
description of a natural scene) for their grief-provoking associations. 
The movement from the rosemary on the grave to the lily on the wave 
surely is pure association: the water has not been mentioned before, 
and, naturalistically speaking, it must come in as a result of that associa- 
tion, since the scene is apparently a “mountain top,” hardly the 
expected place for a lake. 
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And here are two sections from Eliot’s “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock,” one of Eliot’s minor poems but still showing his developed 
method, modified later in ““The Wasteland” and elsewhere mainly 
by an increased complexity and obscurity of association: 


Let us go, through certain half-deserted streets, 
The muttering retreats 

Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 
And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 
Streets that follow like a tedious argument 

Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question .... 
Oh, do not ask, “What is it?” 

Let us go to make our visit.... 


I grow old. ... I grow old. ... 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 


Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 
I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 


> 


In the first section, given the “half-deserted streets,” the association 
brings up the “one-night cheap hotels,” “sawdust restaurants with 
oyster-shells,” the “tedious argument Of insidious intent.” And the 
leap from the “overwhelming question” to the meager present purpose 
is entirely associational. In the second passage quoted, there are seven 
association leaps made in five lines, from growing old, to “the bottoms 
of my trousers rolled,” to the inane question about parting the hair 
behind, to the equally inane question about eating a peach (made more 
important, within the purpose of the poem, however, by the word 
dare) , to the white flannel trousers, to the beach, to the mermaids, to 
the singing of the mermaids “each to each,” that is, excluding the 
speaker. 

Even the Imagist poets are not far removed from this practice, for 
their method depends upon an association, largely private to the 
author, between some subjective feeling and some object in the ex- 
ternal world. Free verse became much used, too, for it did not require 
the intellectual organization of the standard forms; and its metrical 
perception is a vague one between cadences—rise and fall of sounds in 
the line—and subjective feelings. A single, slight example of the Imagist 
method is “The Skaters” by John Gould Fletcher: 
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Black swallows swooping or gliding 
In a flurry of entangled loops and curves; 
The skaters skim over the frozen river. 
And the grinding click of their skates as they 
impinge upon the surface, 
Is like the brushing together of thin wing-tips of silver. 


Here, we take it, the associations among the skaters and swallows, click 
of skates, wing-tips, and silver stand in Fletcher’s emotion for a certain 
feeling; only a very similar set of associations in the reader would guar- 
antee a similar emotional response. 

There is still one step more to be indicated. Fancy, interpreted by 
Coleridge and most recent poets, is non-rational. As such it is subcon- 
scious in its workings, beyond control of the mind, biological and auto- 
matic. Yet in the continued opposition to Judgment or Reason, Fancy 
is the material of poetry. Here may be applied the argument of Ken- 
neth Burke in his essay “Four Master Tropes” in the Autumn, 1941, 
issue of The Kenyon Review: 

For relativism sees everything in but one set of terms—and since 

there are endless other terms in which things could be seen, the 

irony of the monologue that makes everything in its image 
would be in this ratio: the greater the absolutism of the state- 
ments, the greater the subjectivity and relativity in the position 


of the agent making the statements. 
So we find the last step in the method of subjectivism is surrealism, the 


most absolute subjectivism because, sometimes called “automatic writ- 
ing,” it is the attempt to put down into words, without regard for later 
control or molding into form, the subconscious workings of the mind 
as tapped through dream or revery. The possibility of a completely 
surrealist method seems slight, since the subconscious does not work ex- 
clusively with words, and since translating the workings of the subcon- 
scious into words apparently demands at least some slight conscious 
control. Thus almost any poet quoted as an example of a surrealist 
writer could reply that his method was not true surrealism. Charles 
Henri Ford seems to be moving rather clearly in the surrealist direc- 
tion, however, and I shall quote a short poem from his recent book The 
Overturned Lake: 


January wraps up the wound of his arm, 
January, thieving as a boy, hides the jewel, 
sunset, bright bleeding equation. 
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Day has written itself out, a giveaway, a poem 
that balks like a horse betore the ditch of night. 


Tomorrow, the gash will be an eye: 
a drop of dew will travel up his cheek, 
like a tear that has changed its mind. 


I cannot pretend to an adequate, to more than a very personal and 
wavering, exegesis of this poem. If the method is really associational, 
the poet has skipped several steps in almost every association, as between 
sunset and equation. The method seems rather to be an attempt at 
capturing the great leaps in subconscious association and working. 
Thus a change in philosophy has brought many changes to poetry 
and, if subjective Idealism be followed to its ultimate implications, has 
left the poet the role only of recorder of the subconscious. By no means 
have all poets followed the trend very thoroughly; but the conception 
of the Romantics that poetry is mainly concerned with emotion and 
feeling as opposed to thought has been almost universally held for a 
century, the use of the associational method is only less widespread 
among recent poets, and surrealism has come to be considered seriously 
by a large public. One may cry “Stop!” but if this discussion has truth 
in it, the trend is not merely an arbitrary choice on the part of the poets. 
A radical change in poetic method could only follow a radical change 
in philosophy away from subjectivism. The arguments about such a 
change in philosophy rest a long way outside the purposes of this essay. 

















REVERDY 


Jessamyn West 


NEVER SEE asters without remembering her—never the haze of their 

pink and lavender blossoming as summer dies, but her name is in 
my heart: Reverdy, Reverdy. 

I never say her name—not to anyone. When people ask about her, 
as they do occasionally even now, I say “she” and “her.” “She is still 
gone.” “We do not hear from her.” “Yes, she was very beautiful,” I say. 
But not her name. 

Not Reverdy. That is buried deep, deep in my heart. Where the 
blood is warmest and thickest. . . . Where it has a sound to me like 
bells, or water running, or the doves whose voices in the evening wind 
are like smoke among the madrones and eucalyptus. 

I have longed all these years to tell her how it was the night she left. 
You may scarcely believe it, but it is worse to have a good thing that is 
not true believed about you, than a bad. To be thanked for an act you 
meant as harmful—every year those words sharpen until at last they 
cut like knives. 
~ You mustn’t think she was like me. She wasn’t in the least. Not 
inside nor out. She had dark hair like a cloud. Yes, really. It wasn’t 
curly but it didn’t hang straight. It billowed out. And her face—oh, 
you mustn’t think it was anything like mine. She had hazel eyes and a 
pointed chin. And you've seen lots of people, haven’t you, with very 
live, animated faces and dead eyes? It was just the other way with 
Reverdy. Her face was always quiet, but her eyes were so alive they 
glowed. Oh, she was the most beautiful, most alive, and most loving 
girl in the world, and she was my sister. 

I cannot bear for people to say we were alike—she was really good, 
and I was just a show-off. 

Mother—she was better later, and gentler, but then she was bad, 
cruel and suspicious with Reverdy. Everybody loved Reverdy. Not 
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just the boys. But Mother wouldn’t see that. She always acted as if 
Reverdy were boy crazy, as if Reverdy tried to entice the boys to her. 
But it wasn’t true. Reverdy never lifted a finger to a boy—though they 
were about her all the time from the day she was ten. Bringing her 
May baskets, or Valentines, or their ponies to ride. 

And the big, tough boys liked her, too. When she was twelve and 
thirteen big eighteen-year-olds would come over and sit on the steps 
and smoke and talk to Reverdy. They never said anything out of the 
way. I know because most of the time I was with them. Reverdy didn’t 
care. She never wanted to be alone with them. Reverdy would listen 
to them until she got tired, then she’d say, “Goodbye for now.” She'd 
always say, ‘““Goodbye for now,”—and then she’d go out and play, maybe, 
run, sheep, run, with the little kids my age. And the little kids would 
all shout when Reverdy came out to play with them—and if the game 
had been about to die, it would come to life again. If some of the 
kids had gone home they'd yell “Hey, Johnnie,” or “Hey, Mary,” or 
whoever it was, “Reverdy’s going to play,” and then everyone would 
come back, and in a minute or two the game would be better than 
ever. 

I used to be awfully proud of being her sister. I don’t know what 
I would have done without her. I was a terribly plain little frump— 
I wore glasses and had freckles and if I hadn’t been Reverdy’s sister 
I'd have had to sit and play jacks by myself until Joe came along. But 
boys would try to get Reverdy’s attention by doing things for me. 
They'd say to her, “Does your sister want to ride on my handle bars?” 
And Reverdy would say all glowing, happier than if she’d been asked, 
“Do you, Sister?”” Of course I did, and then when the boy came back 
she’d ride with him just to thank him. 

I don’t know why people—why the boys liked her so. Of course, she 
was beautiful, but I think it was more that she was so much—well, what- 
ever she was at the moment, she never pretended. She talked with 
people when she wanted to, and when she got tired of them, she didn’t 
stay on pretending, but said, “Goodbye for now,” and left. 

But Mother would never believe she wasn’t boy crazy and I would 
hear her talking to Reverdy about girls who got in trouble, and how 
she’d rather see a daughter of hers in her grave. I didn’t know what she 
was talking about, but it would make my face burn and scalp tingle 
just to hear her. She wouldn’t talk sorrowfully or lovingly to Reverdy, 
but with hate. It wasn’t Reverdy she hated, but you couldn’t tell that, 
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looking at her. She would bend over Reverdy and shake her finger and 
there would be long ugly lines from her nose to her mouth, and her 
eyebrows would be drawn down until you could see the bony ridges 
they were supposed to cover, all bare and hard. It used to make me 
tremble to see her. Then Reverdy would get mad. I don’t think she 
knew half the time what Mother was talking about either—only that 
Mother was full of hate and suspicion. She’d wait until Mother had 
finished, then she’d go to the foothills for a walk—even if it was dark— 
and stay for a long time. And then Mother would think she was out 
with some boy again. 

I remember one time my mother came to me and said, “Clare, I 
want you to tiptoe out to the arbor and see what’s going on there. 
Reverdy’s out there with Sam Foss and I haven’t heard a sound out of 
them for an hour or more.” 

The arbor was a kind of little bower covered with honeysuckle. 
There was only a tiny little door, and the honeysuckle strands hung so 
thick over it the arbor was a kind of dark, sweet-smelling cave. Reverdy 
and I used to play house there. I knew I ought to say I wouldn’t go 
spying on Reverdy, but I wanted to please Mother, so I went creeping 
out toward the arbor, holding my breath, walking on my toes. I didn’t 
know then—but I’ve found out since—you can’t do a thing without 
becoming that thing. When I started out to look for Reverdy I was 
her little sister, loving her. But creeping that way, holding my breath, 
spying, I became a spy. My hands got heavy and hot and my mouth 
dry, and I wanted to see her doing . . . whatever it was . . . Mother 
was fearful of. 

- And then when I got to the arbor and peeped in, I saw that 
Chummie, our ten-year-old brother, was there with them, and they were 
all practicing sign language. Deaf and dumb language was the rage 
with kids that summer, and there was that big Sam Foss sitting cross- 
legged, practicing sign language so hard he was sweating. They had 
oranges rolled until they were soft, and straws stuck in them to suck 
the juice out. 

That’s all they were doing. Practicing deaf and dumb language, 
and sucking oranges that way, playing they were bottles of pop. I 
guess they’d taken a vow not to talk, because nobody said a word. Even 
when Reverdy saw me peeping in she didn’t say anything but just 
spelled out, “Hello, Sister.” But my hands felt so hot and swollen I 
couldn’t spell a thing, and I just stood there and stared until I heard 
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Mother call me to her, where she was standing strained and waiting on 
the back steps. 

“They're playing sign-language with Chummie,” I told her. 

“Is Chummie with them?” she asked and her face relaxed and had 
a sort of shamed look on it, I thought. 

I went in the house and put on the old dress I went swimming in, 
and floated around in the irrigation canal until supper was over and 
so I wouldn’t have to sit and look across the table at Reverdy. 

Things like that were always happening. I loved Reverdy more 
than anybody, and I hated Mother sometimes for spying and suspecting 
and lecturing. But I wanted people to love me. And especially you 
want your mother to love you—isn’t that true? And no one loved me— 
the way Reverdy was loved. I wasn’t beautiful and spontaneous—I had 
to work hard and do good deeds to be loved. I couldn’t be free the way 
Reverdy was. I was always thinking of the effect I was making. I 
couldn't say, “Goodbye for now,” and let people go to hell if they 
didn’t like me. I was afraid they’d never come back . . . and I'd be 
left . . . alone. But Reverdy didn’t care. She liked being alone— 
and that’s the reason people loved her, I guess. 

One evening in October, when it was almost dark, I was coming 
home from the library, coasting across lots in the hot dry Santa Ana 
that had been blowing all day. Cool weather had already come, and 
then three days of this hot wind. Dust everywhere. Under your eye- 
lids, between your fingers, in your mouth. When we went to school in 
the morning the first thing we'd do would be to write our names in the 
dust on our desks. I had on a skirt full of pleats that evening, and I 
pulled the pleats out wide so the skirt made a sort of sail and the wind 
almost pushed me along. I watched the tumble weeds blowing, and 
listened to the wind in the clump of eucalyptus by the barn, and felt 
miserable and gritty. Then I saw Reverdy walking up and down the 
driveway by the house and I felt suddenly glad. Reverdy loved the 
wind, even Santa Ana’s, and she was always out walking or running 
when the wind blew, if she didn’t have any work to do. She liked to 
carry a scarf in her hand and hold it up in the wind so she could feel it 
tug and snap. When I saw Reverdy I forgot how dusty and hot the 
wind was and remembered only how alive it was and how Reverdy 
loved it. I ran toward her but she didn’t wave or say a word, and when 
she reached the end of the driveway she turned her back on me and 


started walking toward the barn. 
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Before I had a chance to say a word to her, Mother came to the door 
and called to me to come in and not talk to Reverdy. As soon as I heard 
her voice before I could see her face, I knew there was some trouble— 
some trouble with Reverdy—and I knew what kind of trouble, too. I 
went in the house and shut the door. The sound of Reverdy’s foot- 
steps on the pepper leaves in the driveway outside stopped and Mother 
put her head out of the window and said, “You're to keep walking, 
Reverdy, and not stop. Understand? I want to hear footsteps and I 
want them to be brisk.” Then she closed the window, though it was 
hard to do against the wind. 

I stood with my face to the window and looked out into the dusty, 
windy dark where I could just see Reverdy in her white dress walking 
up and down, never stopping, her head bent, not paying any attention 
to the wind she loved. It made me feel sick to see her walking up and 
down there in the dusty dark like a homeless dog, while we were snug 
inside. 

But Mother came over to the window and took the curtain out of my 
hand and put it back over the glass. Then she put her arm around my 
shoulders and pressed me close to her and said, “Mother’s own dear 
girl who has never given her a moment's trouble.” 

That wasn’t true. Mother had plenty of fault to find with me 
usually . . . but it was sweet to have her speak lovingly to me, to be 
cherished and appreciated. Maybe you can’t understand that, maybe 
your family was always loving, maybe you were always dear little daugh- 
ter, or maybe, a big golden wonder-boy. But not me and not my 
mother. So try to understand how it was with me, then, and how happy 
_it made me to have Mother put her arms about me. Yes, I thought, 
I’m Mother’s comfort. And I forgot I couldn’t make a boy look at me 
if I wanted to and blamed Reverdy for not being able to steer clear of 
them the way I did. She just hasn’t any consideration for any of us, I 
decided. Oh, I battened on Reverdy’s downfall all right. 

Then Father and Chummie came in and Mother took Father away 
to the kitchen and talked to him there in a fast, breathless voice. I 
couldn’t hear what she was saying, but I knew what she was talking 
about, of course. Chummie and I sat there in the dark. He whirled 
first one way and then another on the piano stool. 

‘“‘What’s Reverdy doing walking up and down outside there?” he 
asked. 

“She’s done something bad again,” I told him. 
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Mother’s voice got higher and higher and Chummie said he’d 
have to go feed his rabbits, and I was left alone in the dark listening to 
her, and to Reverdy’s footsteps on the pepper leaves. I decided to light 
the lights, but when I did—we had acetylene lights—the blue-white 
glare was so terrible I couldn’t stand it. Not to sit alone in all that light 
and look at the dusty room and listen to the dry sound of the wind in 
the palms outside, and see Reverdy’s books on the library table where 
she’d put them when she got home from school, with a big bunch of 
wilted asters laid across them. Reverdy always kept her room filled 
with flowers, and if she couldn’t get flowers she’d have leaves or grasses. 

No, I couldn’t stand that, so I turned out the lights and sat in the 
dark and listened to Reverdy’s steps, not fast or light now, but heavy 
and slow . . . and I sat there and thought I was Mother’s comforter 

. not causing her trouble like Reverdy. 

Pretty soon I heard Mother and Father go outside, and then their 
voices beneath the window. Father was good, and he was for reason, 
but with Mother he lost his reason. He was just like me, I guess. He 
wanted Mother to love him, and because he did he would go out and say 
to Reverdy the things Mother wanted him to say. 

Chummie came back from feeding his rabbits and sat with me in 
the dark room. Then I got the idea of a way to show Mother how much 
I was her comfort and mainstay, her darling younger daughter, dutiful 
and harmonious as hell. Mother wanted me and Chummie to be 
musical—she’d given up with Reverdy—but Chummie and I had taken 
lessons for years. Usually we kicked and howled at having to play, so, 
I thought, if we play now it will show Mother how thoughtful and reli- 
able we are. It will cheer her up while she’s out there in the wind talk- 
ing to that bad Reverdy. Yes, she will think, I have one fine, depend- 
able daughter, anyway. 

So I said to Chummie, “‘Let’s play something for Mother.” So he got 
out his violin and we played that piece I’ve ever afterwards hated. 
Over and over again, just as sweet as we could make it. Oh, I felt smug 
as hell as I played. I sat there on the piano stool with feet just so, and 
my hands just so, and played carefully, every note saying, ‘“Mother’s 
comfort. Mother’s comfort. Played by her good fine, reliable 
daughter.” 

We could hear Mother’s high voice outside the window and 
Reverdy’s low murmur now and then. Chummie finally got tired of 
playing—the music wasn’t saying anything to him—and went out to the 
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kitchen to get something to eat. I went too, but the minute I took a 
bite I knew I wasn’t hungry, and Chummie and I went to bed. I lay in 
bed a long time waiting to hear Mother and Reverdy come in but there 
wasn’t any sound but the wind. 

I was asleep when Reverdy did come in. She sat down on the side 
of my bed, and it was just her sitting there that finally awakened me. 
Then, when I was awake she picked up my hand and began to press my 
finger-tips one by one, and spoke in the sweetest, kindest voice. You'd 
never have thought to hear her that she had just spent four or five hours 
the way she did. 

She said, “I'll never forget your playing for me, Sister. Never. 
Never. It was kind and beautiful of you. Just when I thought I was 
all alone I heard you telling me not to be sad.” Then she leaned over 
and kissed me and said, “Good night, now. I’ve put some asters in 
water for you. They're a little wilted but I think they'll be all right 
by morning. Go to sleep, now. I'll never forget, Clare.” 

If I could only have told her,—if I could only have told her then. If 
I could have said to her, “I was playing for Mother, Reverdy. I guess 
I was jealous of your always having the limelight. I wanted to be first 
for once.” If I could only have said, “I love you more than anything, 


Reverdy, but I have a mean soul,” she would have put her cheek to 
mine and said, “Oh, Clare, what a thing to say.” 

But I couldn’t do it and next morning she was gone. And there on 
the table by my bed were the asters she had left for me, grown fresh over 
night. 





A LATE SUBSCRIPTION 


Morris Edward Opler 


HAD BEEN living among his people for several months, studying their 

customs, when the Jicarilla Apache Indian called José came to visit 
me. I saw him walking up the long path which led from the pitted 
road to the little house where I was staying, and I cursed the cold of 
the northern New Mexican morning and my numb fingers as I fumbled 
with my clothes. It would not do to reveal my slovenly white ways to 
an Indian who taught his children to be up before daybreak. I hoped 
that he would stop for a drink at the spring, but even as I had this com- 
forting thought I knew that no Indian drank there since a dead snake 
had been found in it weeks before. And then he was politely clearing 
his throat at my door and I was greeting him with as much cheerfulness 
as I could muster. 

I had seen José before in general gatherings, but this was my first 
opportunity to observe him closely. I knew him to be the son of an 
important religious practitioner of the tribe and therefore an acquain- 
tance an anthropologist might well cultivate. He was quite tall, but 
his stocky build and inclination to fleshiness tended to obscure this. 
His hair was cropped short, distinguishing himn from the older, more 
conservative men who still prized their braids. His face was full, 
unlined, and placid. He seemed young until he talked, but his speech 
—low-toned, deliberate—suggested a man of maturity and experience. 
Later I learned that he was middle-aged and had grown-up children. 

We spoke of many things—the taking of sheep to winter range, the 
new agency official, the lot of someone who had gone mad because he 
had not respected restrictions placed upon him at a curing rite. The 
subject changed again, and I somehow sensed that he was talking now 
about what really mattered. 

He had gone to the local mission school and could read and write 
English fairly well, he explained. Therefore he had been called to the 
camp of Old Juan, the aged chief, and had been asked to interpret an 
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important paper which the tribal leader had in his possession. He 
could read most of that paper, but he could not quite understand its 
meaning because he did not recognize one important word which 
occurred several times. 

The problem seemed a simple one, but when I asked for the 
word, it sounded like nothing that I had ever heard before. We altered 
the accent, transposed syllables, and added and subtracted prefixes—no 
acceptable form emerged. After several vain attempts to spell the word, 
José had to admit that he could no longer “catch” it. He was embar- 
rassed and unhappy, so I brought the interview to a close by promising 
to explain the meaning of the word if he would copy it from the docu- 
ment and bring a correctly written version to me. 

Days passed and the rigors and discoveries of research had almost 
crowded the ordeal of the elusive word from my mind. With an Indian 
friend, I was unraveling the intricacies of the kinship system, when 
José appeared again. He seemed unwilling to discuss his errand before 
this fellow tribesman, so I dismissed kinship problems for the day. It 
was less of a sacrifice than I should want to admit; the taking of geneal- 
ogies is incredibly dull business. 

José’s request was broader this time. He had looked the paper over 
once more. The word of which he had told me was the hardest one, but 
even if it were correctly defined, he might not be able to interpret the 
whole paper, for there were other hard ones too. He had suggested to 
Old Juan that I might be willing to come to his camp and there, in the 
presence of tribal notables, read the whole paper. To this plan I read- 
ily agreed; it was pleasant to be able to help these friends who were 
sharing their knowledge with me. Besides, my curiosity was definitely 
whetted now, not only by the challenging word, but by the character 
of the document to which such importance was attached. We set a day 
and an approximate hour for my appearance at the patriarch’s camp. 

A few days later I followed a horse path past a prairie-dog town, past 
some shades and cook shacks, past a scantily-clothed Indian child who 
ran screaming to its mother at the sight of me, straight to a knot of men 
who were grouped around the doorway of a tent. José was there, and 
it was not hard to identify Old Juan. He was an aged man, with the 
gaunt slightness of one whose last years are being lived at the expense of 
his frame. He was the only person present whose hair was totally white. 
His face was long for an Apache’s, and across it a life journey of ninety 
years had worn a thousand trails. Yet in his movements he was still 
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lithe and quick, and he was plainly in command. The group had been 
waiting for me. No doubt they had been there for hours, discussing 
the paper and its import and the reliability of the white men who had 
come to stay among them. 

We entered the tent without formalities. I sat back of the fire- 
place with Juan, José, and another man of middle age. The paper 
which had brought me there was nowhere in evidence. There was a 
respectful silence until Juan began to talk. His remarks were addressed 
to me, through José, his interpreter. ‘Tell him,” he said, “that I shall 
have to explain something first. For many years I have been chief of 
these people. For a time we had peace; then trouble with the Ameri- 
cans started. Many on both sides were killed. More settlers and sol- 
diers were coming. The soldiers ‘made deer’ of our people; we had 
no place where we could lay our heads in safety. 

“But then a white man sent a message that he was coming to make 
peace with me. Many tricks were played to kill and capture us in those 
days; nevertheless I met him. He meant it. He gave me large pieces 
of tobacco and told me to give some to each of the leading men. He 
told me that as long as I kept my warriors peaceful and they did not 
steal stock and kill settlers, I would be paid fifty dollars each month. 
Everybody knows that I kept my word; I rode to all parts of our coun- 
try and I talked to all the leading men. But I was paid for only 
one month and then no more money came. Still I kept my word and 
thought that the money would come some time. 

“Now I am old and we live a different life. But we want to keep 
our chieftainship and our ways. I am passing on my work to a younger 
man. He is sitting here beside you. I have told him what I was 
taught for leading my people and what I have learned in my life. Also 
I want him to have what was promised to the chief of these people by 
the government. Perhaps he can get the fifty dollars a month.” He 
paused significantly and looked at me searchingly. Then he went on. 

“I have a paper which I have kept for many years. I believe it tells 
about the fifty dollars that the government promised. I am going to 
turn it over to our new chief. But I want you to read it first and to tell 
him what to do about it.” 

A murmur of assent and satisfaction arose from his circle of listen- 
ers, and I anxiously wondered how to cope with a situation which might 
very well require more legal knowledge than I possessed. The old 
man reached into a pouch of hide and solemnly drew forth his prize. 
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And then it was before me and in my hands, a thin scroll of paper 
which I began mechanically and with misgivings to unroll. 

Even before I read a word of it I knew its essential nature. Its color 
was pink, much faded, but still a disagreeable pink. This was not the 
hue of a sedate government declaration; it was the complexion of cheap 
advertising. And then I looked and saw the word which José and I had 
struggled to identify. All the clues, all José’s imperfect attempts at 
vocalization fitted now. The word was certainly subscriptions. 

I studied the large type, the imperfect print, the over-enthusiastic 
message. A paper for the Indian and devoted to his interests was about 
to be launched. A cash prize of $50 was offered to the person who 
obtained the largest number of subscriptions by a given date. The 
contest had closed and the prize presumably had been awarded some 
forty years before. By what queer juxtaposition of events had this bit 
of paper come to represent in the mind of Old Juan the word of a gov- 
ernment official? 

A wave of great sadness swept over me—sadness for them who had 
ceded land and entered into innumerable agreements and understand- 
ings with the whites and who had but a worthless pink dodger to show 
for it. My earlier fears seemed puny now: much more than a lawyer’s 
skill was required. Would they believe me or would they take me for 
one more white man who sought to deceive and cheat them? How 
could I tell them the truth and yet ease the disappointment that must 
follow? How could I dismiss false hopes and still safeguard the dignity 
of the old chief, the chief-elect, and the younger men who had pored 
over the paper? The circle of eyes was on me, persistent, questioning, 
hopeful. I groped for words—words that would convince, reassure, 
heal. The voice, when it came, sounded thin and distant: “My grand- 
father, my uncles, my brothers... .” 








WAR AND TUBERCULOSIS 
Walter I. Werner 


HE Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse—War, Famine, Pestilence, 
si and Death—ride again. 

Not only do they scourge the battlefronts and the conquered lands, 
but they are leaving their bloody mark on the civilian populations of 
lands far removed from the scenes of conflict. The war cannot be 
described alone in terms of individual battles. It must also be 
described in terms of production and transportation and sacrifice in 
the personal lives of huge masses of noncombatant civilians thousands 
of miles from the scenes of battle. Theirs is a war of hard work and a 
battle against disease which must be fought as fiercely as the enemy. 

Tuberculosis is a chronic disease which always shows an increase 
during times of war. In England the mortality from tuberculosis since 
the onset of the war has increased 14 per cent among adults and 28 per 
cent among children. It comes as a result of the great strain put on the 
civilians. Their physical and nervous systems suffer from overwork 
and improper rest in their all-out effort to contribute to the victory. 
It comes as a result of the restrictions upon diet and hygienic living 
because of war conditions. So the pestilence of tuberculosis rides with 
the first Horseman—War. And there are hints already that war tubercu- 
losis is beginning to take its toll in the United States. 

In New Mexico and the Southwest the mortality rate from tubercu- 
losis has been excessively high because of the large number of tubercu- 
lous persons who have migrated here seeking a climate favorable to 
their health. However, over a ten-year period the mortality rate from 
tuberculosis in New Mexico has decreased 43 per cent. This figure, 
however, may be misleading. 

In an earlier paper it was shown that the mortality rate from 
tuberculosis among the health-seekers was only slightly higher than 
among natives of the state and was showing evidence of a decrease, 
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especially in the localities known as health centers. Among the natives 
the mortality rate from tuberculosis showed a rise. Therefore, the 
decrease in the mortality rate for the state is apparent rather than real, 
and the prevention and control of tuberculosis among native New 
Mexicans is an increasing problem. 

The Maytag Laboratories of the Southwestern Presbyterian Hospital 
in Albuquerque, in codperation with the New Mexico Board of Health, 
has carried on for the past five years a program of tuberculosis case find- 
ing. Students of elementary school, high school, and university age 
were tuberculin tested and those who showed a positive reaction were 
given the opportunity to be X-rayed. This group was not selected be- 
cause they were students, but because in this way a larger number of 
youths could be reached at an age when there is a definite opening 
susceptibility to active pulmonary tuberculosis. Although the work of 
case finding centered about the school population, suspected families 
and contacts were encouraged to take part. 

The population of New Mexico is mostly rural and semi-rural. Its 
population (394,863, exclusive of the Indians) is mostly (52.5 per cent) 
made up of the descendants of the Spanish Conquistadors. The re- 
maining 46.5 per cent is of European descent, largely Nordic. One per 
cent are Negroes. In this paper these two groups are referred to in the 
local expression as Spanish-American and Anglo. About one-seventh 
of the state’s population lives in Bernalillo County. This study is a 
review of 4,962 chest Roentgenograms taken of both native Anglos and 
Spanish-Americans of New Mexico. 

_ Group tuberculin testing with P.P.D. mantoux (skin test) method 
reveals that there is no marked racial difference in the incidence of 
tuberculous infection, and in both groups the curves run practically 
parallel, revealing a gradual rise as the age increases. 

From these data it was noted that the incidence of tuberculosis in- 
fection, morbidity, and mortality run fairly parallel. Two thousand 
six hundred and twenty X-rays were taken in Albuquerque and Berna- 
lillo County and 2,342 were studied from other parts of the state. 
Comparisons of these two groups showed no marked difference in the 
percentage of cases found. 

The ratio of cases found in the entire group was 3 per cent in the 
Anglo to 6 per cent in the Spanish-American. The Spanish-American 
female is very susceptible to the disease, the ratio being 1:2.5 of all 
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cases found. The percentage of cases found for the entire group is 
much higher than that for the country at large. 

Thus New Mexico is faced with the real problem of combatting an 
increasing incidence of tuberculosis in its native population. Progress 
has been made in the early recognition and control of the disease, but 
there is still much to be done. 

In these trying times when every effort is being made to meet the 
needs of the hour, the problem of tuberculosis should not be forgotten. 
There should be no let-up in the fight to conquer the scourge which 
claims its victims chiefly from the 18-45 age group, killing them off 
in their most productive years. 

America and New Mexico need to keep fit to keep the machinery 
of war production and transportation operating smoothly. Regardless 
of where the disease may have originated—with health-seeker or native 
—tuberculosis is still New Mexico’s most urgent health problem. 





WOLFVILLE 
Louis Filler 


T Is curious, but still quite natural, that there should never have 
been a joining of issue on the question of Alfred Henry Lewis and 
his work. Curious, because of the immense audience his western 
stories had during his lifetime and, quietly, continue to have. Natural, 
because Lewis, like practically all the literary folk of his time, was 
dropped by the official littérateurs of the post-World War decades. 
Between Stephen Crane and, say, Sinclair Lewis there is a vast No 
Man’s Land of books concerning which any opinion is likely to sound 
as valid as any other. It is literally true that unless the subject 
happens to involve one of a very few writers of that time, information 
regarding the work of any given writer is likely to be extremely sketchy. 
The result is that Douglas Branch’s The Cowboy and His In- 
terpreters (1926), for example, though it covers Zane Grey and the 
pulp-writers, fails to include Lewis; and, on the other hand, Will H. 
Robinson, in an engaging and informal Story of Arizona (1919) , lists 
what he terms “Wolfville Stories’ as one of his official sources of 
information. Again, Bernard DeVoto, in an introduction to a book on 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, praises this novelist’s local settings at the 
expense of Lewis's: “Wolfeville [sic] is just a set of painted flats 
against a canvas backdrop. . . .” George H. Genzmer, on the other 
hand, points out in his article on Lewis in the Dictionary of American 
Biography that “probably thousands of readers have been disappointed 
to find that Wolfville and its rival settlement of Red Dog are not on 
the map of Arizona, so real do they become in the discursive, drawling 
reminiscences of the ‘Old Cattleman’.” 

The difficulty is that general knowledge of Alfred Henry Lewis’s 
career does not help clarify the picture, but definitely confuses it. To 
illustrate this point by contrast: Andy Adams’s life is easy to grasp and 
accept—as easy as his western tales: a southern boyhood evolves into 
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a Texan manhood; the whole fits readily into the casual, eastern con- 
ception of the “typical’’ cowboy life. However, there was not one 
West; there were many Wests—and Lewis’s West, it must be agreed, 
is not so familiar in literary circles, some of them, as is Andy Adams’s 
West; nor is Lewis himself so “typical” a western figure as Adams. 
The problem is to determine whether the West which Lewis portrayed 
is real—that is to say, whether it existed in fact. Let us have the worst 
at once. Broadly put, Lewis was a journalist, the bulk of whose work 
was, as Genzmer has it, “strictly ephemeral.” Were it not for his 
western stories, there would be no reason to discuss Lewis at all, ex- 
cept, perhaps, as he is discussed in period pieces of his time. However, 
since there are five and more volumes of “Wolfville” stories, as well as 
several other volumes which bear discussion, it is obvious that Lewis's 
claim to consideration may be larger than it would otherwise seem. 
* * * 

Alfred Henry Lewis was born in Cleveland, Ohio, about 1858. 
He was the son of a carpenter, and though he received only a common 
school education, was apprenticed to a lawyer. Under the careless 
conditions of that time, he was admitted to the bar as soon as he was 
of age; he hung out his shingle, and dabbled in politics while waiting 
for clients. An expansive, attractive young man, he received his 
chance and served, during 1880 and 1881, as prosecuting attorney in 
city police court. 

His family, then, moved West, and Lewis accompanied it, proba- 
bly to Kansas City, Missouri. For the next ten years Lewis was, for 
the most part, a hobo cowboy. This was, for him, a happy, carefree 
period, the happiest of his life. He worked on ranches in Kansas, 
helped drive cattle to Dodge City and other points, rode down to the 
Texas Panhandle and into New Mexico, where, it has been said, he 
gained a little newspaper experience on the Las Vegas Optic. Most im- 
portant, he crossed into Arizona, where he found himself particularly 
at home, and which he came to know thoroughly. 

From this point further, information regarding Lewis becomes 
more abundant, for he wrote about his later experiences with ac- 
customed journalistic fluidity, in the unreprinted series, “Confessions 
of a Newspaper Man.”! Living with his parents in Kansas City in 
1885, he tried to build a law practice, and once more acquainted him- 

1 The series was published in the magazine Human Life, between April, 1905, and 


December, 1906. The most important installment for present purposes is that printed 
August, 1906, “How I Found Wolfville.” 
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self with political work. “For many moons” he returned to rove be- 
tween the Canadian River in the Texas Panhandle and the Gila in 
Arizona. In 1889 he was in Kansas City again during boom times, 
making money in real estate and spending it. 

It should be observed that A. H. Lewis on an Arizona ranch, and 
A. H. Lewis selling real estate in Kansas City were more or less one 
and the same person. For the West was as much a state of mind as it 
was a condition of life, and these two factors were intertwined. The 
editor of a western newspaper, for example, was not unlikely to be as 
capable of defending himself with a revolver as at making political 
analyses. In fact, his right to express opinions depended to no small 
degree on his ability to take care of himself. Lewis found himself 
thoroughly at home in this western environment. 

He developed, as he said, the habit of spending many an evening 
with one Jack Nickles, city editor of the Kansas City Times, trading 
adventures—“mostly lies.” One Sunday evening, according to his 
own account, he told his friend the curious story of a gambler’s funeral 
which he had witnessed in Arizona. The editor suggested that he 
write it up for the Monday issue of the Times. Lewis was flattered 
and compliant. He coined the name “Wolfville” for his locale; and, 
because he found it easier to express himself in the vernacular of the 
range, he put the story in the mouth of an “old cattleman” who was, 
allegedly, staying at a Kansas City hotel. Lewis feared that a repu- 
tation as a writer might injure his standing in the real estate business; 
the story was therefore published under the pseudonym “Dan Quin,” 
and, as such, was copied in many papers in the East as well as in the 
far West. 

For this story, Lewis recevied nothing. Genzmer, quoting news- 
paper articles published after Lewis’s death, relates that for his next 
story of “Wolfville” Lewis received $360. This is apparently a 
tradition, or it may be that Lewis himself retailed some tall stories 
to the newspaper fraternity. In any case, he himself declares that he 
wrote for the Times about a dozen Wolfville sketches for nothing. 
He did not need the money, and it did not occur to him that for his 
work, and for the reprints in other newspapers, he deserved a return. 
However, he was soon commissioned by another local newspaper to 
write stories of Wolfville whenever he felt so inclined, for twenty-five 
dollars a week, and he had written some thirty of these stories when 
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the bottom fell out of the real estate boom, and a general economic 
depression ensued. 

Lewis, as he says, had seen the panic of 1873, and now became con- 
vinced that “the handwriting was on the wall.” He therefore left 
business to become a newspaperman for the Kansas City Star, and also 
for the Chicago Times. He was anxious to reach Washington as a 
correspondent and, in October, 1891, succeeded in getting there. For 
the next seven years his work was laid out for him. He represented, 
first, the Chicago Times, and, when that paper became defunct in 1894, 
headed Hearst’s Washington bureau. He was considered one of that 
publisher’s best men. Lewis’s articles were, as Genzmer ays, 
trenchant, partisan, and bitter. But they were never illuminating. 
Lewis had imbibed an ethics in the West which he was never able to 
reconcile with conditions in the East. Without understanding this, it 
is impossible to understand the insubstantial quality of his non-western 
writings, and the consistency and reality of his western fiction. He 
had come, as he said, to Washington, an idealist; “Within ninety days 
that graceful glow [of patriotism] had disappeared.” A diffident 
person who “got angry when snubbed,” he “misliked” Bryan on sight, 
was an ardent admirer of Roosevelt's “virilities,” and in general re- 
acted like a man who lacked civilized acumen. In a revealing passage 
in his “Confessions” for May, 1906, he wrote: “At that time [i. e., 
when he was writing political articles] I was a democrat. I have since 
become politically nothing, my disgust with democrats only being ex- 
ceeded by my distrust of republicans. ... My democracy began to back 
for a corner and pull a gun. It is still in the corner, still shooting, as 
this is penned.” 

A strange friend for men like Brand Whitlock, Charles Edward 
Russell, Roosevelt, and similar figures, to own! Lewis’s firm friendship 
with Bat Masterson, the famous sheriff of Dodge City in its “bad 
man” period, is more understandable.? But Lewis asked neither the 
favor nor understanding of anyone, and the affection (and admiration) 
which he received from his friends represented the appreciation of 
men, who, whatever their politics, were men of strong views and 
personality who knew how to value the personality, if not the views, of 
Lewis. 

It is interesting that Lewis, who argued for manliness, rather than 


2 Lewis’s The Sunset Trail (1905) tells the story of Masterson, and is Lewis's one book 
written, so to speak, from the outside, which repays reading today. Lewis’s great respect 
for his friend—whom, throughout the volume, he terms “Mr. Masterson”—kept him hew- 
ing the line of veracity and economy. 
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social position, counted not a few wealthy men as friends, and was 
wholly democratic in his dealings with any man—thief, saloon-keeper, 
or Bowery tough—so long as he was entertaining or informative. 
But poverty he loathed, and unions—a symbol, to him, of mediocrity— 
he ignored or despised. In explanation of his book-length “study” of 
Richard Croker, the Tammany boss, he declared that anyone who 
leads any field merits discussion. This volume, by the way, was dedi- 
cated to the millionaire Oliver H. P. Belmont, whom Lewis hailed as 
one of the “rare few” who work though they need not. 

It should be sufficiently evident that Lewis’s yardstick of measure- 
ment was totally unadapted to eastern conditions. It is necessary to 
complete, however, even if cursorily, an account of his activities. In 
1897, Wolfville was issued and immediately made his reputation, run- 
ning from edition into edition. From December, 1898, until 1900 he 
edited The Verdict, a Democratic weekly, for Oliver Belmont. Lewis 
was now sufficiently well known to be able to leave newspaper work 
for magazine writing, editorial work, and book-production, and till 
his death in 1914 a constant stream of words appeared from his pen. 

As has been stated, practcially all Lewis’s non-western writing was 
perishable. Yet The Boss (and How He Came to Rule New York) 


(1903), for example, though no more than a fictionalization of the 
incredible Richard Croker material, was a publishing success, and has 
been mentioned in most accounts of “muck-raking.” The President 
(1904) , a novel scoring national politics, similarly fails to repay read- 
ing, and indicates Lewis’s inability to understand—or rather, to re- 


cord—eastern character and motives. 
*~ * * 


And yet Lewis was a keen observer and a student of character. 
As the late Charles Edward Russell wrote, in a letter to the present 
writer, he never knew anyone who probed deeper through sham than 
did Lewis. The entire point, once more, was that the conditions 
which faced him in the East were not those which agreed with his 
scale of judgments. He was not at home in the East. Why, then, 
did he stay there? For the same reason that brought Bat Masterson 
from the West to become a United States Marshal in New York City; 
their West was gone. Lewis had come to it in the early 1880's, dur- 
ing a time of boom when, as Walter Webb has it, “the whole world 
(that is almost literally true) stampeded to the Great Plains to get a 
ranch while ranches were to be had.” Lewis preferred to let others 
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have the ranches, just so long as he could enjoy the life the Great 
Plains provided. But the economic collapse of 1885, to quote Webb 
again, “converted ranching from an adventure into a business,” and 
with the crash of 1890, Lewis knew that his time had come. To stay 
with the West meant to change with the West. Lewis went East for 
new adventures; he remained there in order to preserve his memories 


of a better time. 

Lewis, then, became a storyteller of the West, rather than its 
historian; and yet, that having been said, one must hasten to qualify 
the statement carefully. Consider, for example, the following from a 
long preface® entitled “Some Cowboy Facts.” 


There are certain truths of a botanical character that are 
not generally known. Each year the trees in their occupation 
creep further west. There are regions in Missouri—not 
bottom lands—which sixty years ago were bald and bare of 
trees. Today they are heavy with timber. Westward, be- 
yond the trees, lie the prairies, and beyond the prairies, the 
plains. ... As the trees march slowly westward in conquest 
of the prairies, so do the prairies, in their verdant turn, become 
aggressors and push westward upon the plains. . . . These 
mutations all wait upon rain; and as the rain belt goes ever and 
ever westward, a strip of plain each year surrenders its aridity, 
and the prairies and then the trees press on and take new 
ground. 


With these changes, says Lewis, come changes in living: 


With a civilized people extending themselves over new 
lands, cattle form ever the advance guard. This is the pro- 
cession of a civilized, peaceful invasion; this is the column 
marshalled. First the pastoral; next, the agricultural; third 
and last, the manufacturing.... Blood and bone and muscle 
and heart are to the front; and the money that steadies and 
stays and protects and repays them and their efforts, to the 
rear.... 


What does all this (whether precisely true or not) mean to Lewis? 


While the farms in their westward pushing do not diminish 
the cattle, they reduce the cattleman and pinch off much that is 
romantic and picturesque. Between the farm and the wire 
fence, the cowboy, as once he flourished, has been modified, sub- 


8 A. H. Lewis, Wolfville Nights (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1902) , pp. 5, 6, 7. 
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dued, and made partially to disappear. In the good old days 
of the Jones and Plummer trail there were no wire fences, and 
the sullen farmer had not yet arrived. Your cowboy at that 
time was a person of thrill and consequence. . . . 


Lewis then goes on to describe the cowboy as he had been in his 
golden prime, to detail his picturesque attire, and to give the environ- 
mental reasons for the broad-brimmed Stetson, and the “chapps” 
which protected him from cold and rain (“your cowboy loathes water”) , 
as well as from “wire fences and other obstacles inimical.” 

But the cowboy, to emphasize, was to himself a man first, not a 
mere product of conditions. He therefore spent inordinate sums on 
those things which he needed and which gave him character: his hat- 
band, spurs, saddle, and “‘leggins.”” His saddle might cost him $2,500; 
his spurs might be inlaid with silver and gold. And after a season on 
the range, where he has been “quiet, just, and peaceable,” after the 
strenuous drill of the round-up, he “unbuckles and reposes himself 
from his labors.” 

He becomes “deeply and famously drunk,” in town. He hungers 
for excitement. He loses his money at faro and monte, cheers at the 
theater, dances, rides madly to no purpose, shoots his bullets into the 
air. Four things he must not do: insult a woman, shoot his pistol in a 
store or bar-room, ride his pony into a store or bar-room, or ride his 
pony onto the sidewalk. This last smacks of an insult to the town 
marshal. As for anything else, “he’s payin’ for it, ain’t he?” 

It was the picturesque, then; more, the cowboy who was a man of 
consequence, the cowboy whose attitude toward life was his own, 
whom Lewis aimed to preserve. The first Wolfville stories made no 
effort to conciliate the eastern conception of literature or the West. 
Wolfville was issued, remember, in 1897, five years before The Vir- 
ginian, by Owen Wister, which Webb believed marked the birth of 
popular literature about the cowboy and the cattle country. Lewis 
told stories as men told them during the long, lonely nights on the 
range: for interesting incidents relating to their own lives, to satisfy 
feelings of sentiment, or simply in order to pass the time pleasantly. 
Lewis himself had an inordinate admiration for the great English 
scribes (particularly for Laurence Sterne, whose garrulity tallied 
somewhat with his own), and a good deal of honest humility regard- 
ing his own relative talent; but he could not help feeling bitter, at 
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times, about a certain type of criticism which simply made no effort to 
understand what his writing involved. 

Lewis made no systematic effort to create an engineer’s blueprint 
of a western frontier town, or a photographer’s view of its inhabit- 
ants. As he said, in his amiable preface to Wolfville, he left such 
matters ‘‘to the illustrations of Mr. Remington and the imagination 
of those who read.” Still, we learn a great deal about Wolfville* in 
the course of a great many stories. It is to be reached by the Tucson 
stage, for example, which is conducted by Old Monte. The “Mexican 
part’’ of Wolfville is known as Chihuahua, and is held in full contempt 
by the white men. The rival settlement, Red Dog, is viewed with a 
jaundiced eye by the inhabitants of Wolfville. 

Wolfville’s law and order is kept by a “vig’lance committee,” the 
Stranglers, under the leadership of Jack Moore, the dead-shot 
marshal. The town itself, however, recognizes the leadership of Old 
Man Enright, whose first name was Samuel, many years before in 
Tennessee. Jack Hamilton somehow retains his full name as owner 
of the Dance Hall, but the “impresario” of the Bird Cage Opera 
House is simply Huggins. The New York Store dispenses the town’s 
goods, the O. K. Restaurant its food. Mrs. Rucker runs it and the O. 
K. House, as well as her shiftless husband. ... ‘There are—or were, 
in the days which drew strangers to the locality which became Wolf- 
ville—copper mines.. These, however, play little part in the town’s 
modern activities. The town’s newspaper, the Wolfville Coyote, is 
run by the amiable Colonel William Green Sterett, of Kentucky; like 
most of the elder townsmen, an old Confederate. 

The most important place in the “camp” is, probably, the Red 
Light, for it is there that “nose-paint” is dispensed, and friends can 
meet to drink, talk, or play faro or monte with Cherokee Hall, who 
runs the game. Cowboys on the range look forward to such a place 
as the Red Light. The citizens of Wolfville and their guests are, after 
all, not concerned with municipal affairs in the same way people in the 
States are likely to be. They are utter individualists. They air views 
which would often not make sense in the East, and they act on those 
views. Dave Tutt is one of the few married men and Doc Peets one of 
the few more educated “sharps” in camp, though just what Peets’s 
academic attainments (if any) are, Lewis does not specify. The cow- 


4 The original for this town was Tombstone, Arizona. See Will C. Barnes’s Arizona 
Place Names, University of Arizona Bulletin, VI, 1. 
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boy, Lewis tells us, has little interest in politics, and will “‘sort of” take 
Doc’s word for what Congress or the White Father may or may not be 
doing. There are others in the camp: some have money, others have 
what would seem a great deal of money. Those who do not, if they 
have standing, can acquire a “‘stake.” 

It is evident that with such men in town, whose experiences may 
extend from cow-punching back to the Mexican War, and from Vir- 
ginia westwards, there would be much to talk about. The most 
interesting of Lewis’s characters was, nevertheless, the Old Cattleman 
himself, a gentleman, as Genzmer put it, of infinite leisure, a tolerant 
philosophy, and a language all his own. He was, in a sense, Lewis 
himself—the Lewis who convened with friends in a back room of 
Considine’s Cafe on Broadway in New York City, relaxed among 
them, and talked of many things. The Old Cattleman was a sunset 
dream of Lewis’s. His life, one gathers, has been surprisingly moder- 
ate and unassuming; no doubt that is one reason why he has survived 
so many of his old comrades. He has, for instance, never gambled 
much. On the other hand, he doesn’t hold it immoral to do so—it is 
less immoral, at least, than to “admire to buy a widow’s steers for four 
dollars, an’ saw them off ag’in for forty.” Nor has he been an in- 
veterate “sot,” though he tells time by “second drink time in the 
mornin’,” and “fourth drink time in the afternoon.” He is broad- 
minded enough to recognize himself as hardly the man to give the 
Mexican his due, since he despises Mexicans; and he can grant the 
Indian his qualities, though his contempt for the Indian is that of an 
enemy and a conqueror. Curiously enough, the several Indian stories 
included in the Wolfville volumes, and, even more, the large number 
of them in The Black Lion Inn (1903) are told with a grace and 
understanding which suggests that some cowboys kept double books in 
their attitude toward the Indian. Or, at least, that Lewis did. 

The Wolfville stories are concerned with a wide variety of matters, 
some of which are familiar to the eastern reader, others of which are 
strictly the business of the westerner, and involve a westerner’s ethics 
and outlook. For example, in Sandburrs (1900) , which contains half 
a dozen Wolfville stories, there is one entitled “Short Creek Dave.” 
It tells how a normal and esteemed cowboy, Short Creek, while visit- 
ing away from Wolfville, becomes converted. Wolfville, hearing of 


5 Not quite a language all his own. Eugene Manlove Rhodes, for example, wrote a 
more decorous English concerning a locale somewhat different from Lewis's; but there is 
a turn to the language of both writers which reveals a similar source. Lewis's phonetic 
spelling tends to obscure this fact. 
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this, is disturbed, but “allows” that Dave has a right to get religion, 
so long as he doesn’t try to force it on Wolfville folks against their 
will. It is argued that Dave, when he returns to town, should be 
offered a drink at the Red Light. If he refuses it, that is his aflair— 
Wolfville will understand no insult is intended—but good manners 
ought to be respected. Dave does refuse the drink, and even persuades 
Old Man Enright to officiate at a “pra’er meetin’.” There, Dave 
singles out Texas Thompson as a lost lamb whose salvation must be 
asked. ‘Thompson objects, out of fear that such insinuations will 
“queer him” on High; much as he hates to do it, he will have to fight 
Short Creek, if Short Creek persists in his intercessions. Dave, in the 
line of duty, takes up the challenge, wounds Texas in the duel, and 
returns to prayers with Wolfville’s approval, it seeing his victory as a 
vindication. 

All this is fairly recognizable, if somewhat grotesque. The 
emphasis upon courage and tall story-telling which Wolfville makes 
and which the Old Cattleman demonstrates, is somewhat less familiar 
because of the modern difficulty in grasping precisely how necessary 
to the West was cold courage—even to the exclusion of many other 
virtues—on the one hand; and how great was its need for entertain- 
ment, on the other. Such a passage as the following, for example,® is 
not to be read as pulp-story action, but with professional interest: 


Thar’s old Tom Harris over on the Canadian. I beholds 
Tom one time at Tascosa do the most b’ar-faced trick; one 
which most sports of common sensibilities would have shrunk 
from. Thar’s a warrant out for Tom; an’ Jim East the sheriff 
puts his gun on Tom when Tom’s lookin’ t’other way. 

“See yere, Harris!” says East, that a-way. 

Tom wheels, an’ is lookin’ into the mouth of East’s six- 
shooter not a yard off. 

“Put up your hands!”’ says East. 

But Tom don’t. He looks over the gun into East’s eye, an’ 
he freezes him. ‘Then slow an’ deliberate, an’ glarin’ like a 
mountain lion at East, Tom goes after his Colt an’ pulls it. 
He lays her alongside of East’s with the muzzle p’intin’ at 
East’s eye. An’ thar they stand. 

“You don’t dar’ shoot!” says Tom; an’ East don’t. 

They breaks away an’ no powder burned; Tom stands 
East off. 

“Warrant or no warrant,” says Tom, “all the sheriffs that 


6 A. H. Lewis, Wolfville Days (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1902) , p. 146. 
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ever jingles a spur in the Panhandle country, can’t take mel! 
Nor all the rangers neither!” An’ they shore couldn't. 


Tall stories were a bond between men of the Plains, a form of re- 
laxation, a test of inventiveness. They were, also, a means of con- 
fusing “‘tenderfoots” or “shorthorns,” of drawing a line between 
those who belonged and those who did not, or, as in the following 
case,” of gently creating a diversion. The Old Cattleman has ex- 
plained that grizzly bears were once unafraid of men, whose earlier 
weapons did not worry them. But they have since been frightened by 
the big guns: 


Big b’ars an’ little b’ars, it’s all sim’lar, for the old ones tells 
it to the young, an’ the lesson is spread throughout the entire 
nation of b’ars. ... 

What’s that, son? You-all think my stories smell some 
tall! You expresses doubts about anamiles conversin’ with 
one another? That’s where you're ignorant. All animiles 
talks; they commoonicates the news to one another like 
hoomans. When I’ve been freightin’ from Dodge down to- 
ward the Canadian, I had a eight-mule team. As shore as 
we're walkin’—as shore as I’m pinin’ for a drink, I’ve listened 
to them mules gossip by the hour as we swings along the trail. 
Lots of times I saveys what they says. Once I hears the off- 
leader tell his mate that the jockey stick is sawin’ him onder 
the chin. I investigates an’ finds the complaint troo an’ re- 
lieves him. 


Many writers on the Southwest have emphasized the human 
qualities which Lewis developed in his work: the leisureliness of the 
Southwest, its largely southern-bred constituency, its curious humor 
and general outlook. They may have sometimes overemphasized 
them because of their impatience with what they have conceived to be 
eastern misunderstanding of their region. In any case, it must be 
allowed that there has been at least one aspect of life which western 
chroniclers largely neglected: their treatment of women was hardly 
adequate, was over-simplified: and one can sympathize with the at- 
titude of literary critics who have found it hard to accept. But the 
fact remains that authentic western narratives like those of Adams 
and Lewis must be taken in the same spirit in which they were written. 

And there is much to be said for them, even on modern terms. 

7 Ibid., p. 150. 


8 See, for example, J. Frank Dobie’s “Andy Adams, Cowboy Chronicler,” Southwest 
Review (January, 1926) , for one statement of values. 
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For, as Everett Dick has noted, in The Sod-house Frontier (1937), 
married people were in fact as “pure” on the frontier as they were 
elsewhere during the Victorian period. Single men were less strict, 
true, and supported brothels; but a “good woman” was held in high 
esteem, and an unmarried mother was practically unknown. 

Furthermore, “the significance of the frontier in American litera- 
ture,” as Lucy L. Hazard wrote in a book dealing with that subject 
(1927), “lies not so much in what it was as in what people wished to 
believe it was.” And that effectively disposes of criticism of Bret 
Harte, and also of Lewis, which cannot reconcile itself to American 
history. Tucson Jennie, Dave Tutt’s Wolfville wife, though having 
pleasant, distinguishing traits, is a “good woman.” Faro Nell, Cherokee 
Hall’s girl, is unmarried, and her curls and general sweetness must be 
even more idealized because there is something to cover. But “the little 
Flagstaff girl” who is asked to sing at “Wolfville’s First Funeral,” and 
“cl’ars her valves with a drink” before giving the song, is not further 
described. Nor is the personal life of any Bird Cage Opera dancer or 
singer probed. Courtships and marriages of varying kinds and degrees 
are detailed, but bad women and youthful spirits, though sometimes 
referred to, are never detailed. 

The only two incidents of illicit love recounted in the entire stories 
of Wolfville relate to the affairs of upstanding young southerners of 
good family with “Mexican” girls. “Death; and the Donna Anna,” in 
Wolfville Days, tells with particular charm how the girl gave her lover 
loco-weed to make him forget to accompany his triumphant fellow- 
Americans home from Vera Cruz; and how, after his death, she arranged 
to join him. “Long Ago on the Rio Grande” tells of a Texan in Civil 
War days, who had a home, a sweetheart, and a future to return to. 
But at one point he devised for himself the company of a Mexican girl 
by outfitting her in the uniform of the Confederacy. Exposed, and 
reprimanded by his superior officer, he felt himself disgraced, and made 
certain not to return whole from battle with a Union detachment. 

Thus the stories of Alfred Henry Lewis went: sometimes primitive, 
sometimes sentimental, here loosely strung and there as properly con- 
structed as any short tale with a beginning, a middle, and an end.... 
An unusually intelligent article in the London Academy and Literature 
for March 28, 1903, felt ‘ashamed that until this year Mr. Alfred Henry 
Lewis has remained outside the sphere of the English critic. In 
America he has had his vogue.” The article attempted to place him 
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with other American “humourist national writers,” and this was a brave 
effort, considering that domestic littérateurs never tried so much. Of 
course, the English article failed to appreciate the full importance of 
such “humour” as Mark Twain’s, for example, and it was simply una- 
ware of the sectional differences distinguishing the work of the Ameri- 
can “humourist” writers. As for Lewis, the article topped praise and ap- 
preciation with the belief that savagery, simplicity, and sentimentality 
were not new (Bred Harte had exhibited them); that slang and 
irreverence were not new (Bret Harte, again) ; that, strictly speaking, 
only the Old Cattleman and his narrative style were new. 

But such criticism, though acute for an English journal, did not 
cover the case. A West— not the West, but a West— was passing, at 
that time; and there is significance to the question: Was Bret Harte’s 
West the West of Andy Adams and Lewis? 

Hardly. The “savagery, simplicity, and sentimentality,” the 
“slang and irreverence” of Adams and Lewis were new: new in details 
and emphasis, and, more important, new in outlook. For the West, 
which seemed so very permanent in the 1870's, was changing, was 
gone; and its writers knew it. They made earnest and valuable efforts 
to record their West. Lewis could claim a not unimportant place 


among them. There are modern studies, cultural as well as political, 
to be made of the West, and their writers can find not entertainment 
merely, but profit as well, in the study of such western records as the 
Wolfville stories, in a very real sense, are. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Lewis contributed innumerable articles to the magazines between 1898 and 1914. For 
those who might wish to look into those articles—which touch all subjects— The Verdict 
(1898-1900) is practically a one-man job on Lewis’s part; Cosmopolitan was hardly issued, 
after 1906, when Hearst acquired it, without an article by Lewis; every issue of Human Life 
under Lewis's editorship (1905-1911) contained an article by him; and Pearson’s, as edited 
by Lewis’s friend, Colonel Arthur W. Little, head of the famous printing firm of Little & 
Ives, contained a number of series by Lewis. 

The following is a list of Lewis’s books; it has been considered best to indicate with 
an asterisk (*) those volumes which most obviously warrant reading: 

(*) Wolfville, by “Dan Quin,” 1897; (*) Sandburrs, 1900(a); Richard Croker, 1901; 
(*) Wolfville Days, 1902; (*) Wolfville Nights, 1902; Peggy O’Neal, 1903; (*) The Black 
Lion Inn, 1903 (b) ; The Boss, 1903; The President, 1904; The Mormon Menace, Being the 
Confession of John Doyle Lee, 1905 (c); (*) The Sunset Trail, 1905 (d); A Compilation of 
the Messages and Speeches of Theodore Roosevelt, 1905 (e); The Throwback, 1906; The 
Story of Paul Jones, 1906; The Confessions of a Detective, 1906; When Men Grew Tall, 1907; 
An American Patrician, 1908; (*) Wolfville Folks, 1908; The Apaches of New York, 1912; 
(*) Faro Nell and Her Friends, 1913; Nation-Famous New York Murders, 1913. 


(a) Contains five Wolfville stories, not told by the Old Cattleman; (b) Contains six 
Wolfville stories by the Old Cattleman, and some excellent Sioux folk-tales; (c) Introduc- 
tion by Lewis; (d) The life of Bat Masterson; (e) Edited by Lewis, with an introduction. 
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Jack Ryan 


HE boy looked over the ore-loading dock and listened to the water. 
“Hear that?” he asked. “That sort of singing hiss. . . ?”” 

The older man nodded. He shaved a tobacco twist into the palm 
of his hand and stuffed his pipe. He said, ““Water’s trying to freeze.” 

The boy said, “I’ve heard it before. Superior—Kootenay Lake— 
Big Bear. And now here.” 

The older man lit a match. The flame streaked up, then lashed 
down through the tobacco, alternately, in little jabs. He flicked away 
the match and said, “You’ve been around, for a kid. Why so?” 

“Oh ...,” the boy said. “Just looking.” 

The man inhaled. Then he removed the pipe and looked critically 
at the burning tobacco. “This here’s a good camp,” he said. “I like 
it.” 

The boy said, “Yes. I hear Juneau’s pretty good, too.” 

“This is a good camp,” the man repeated. He sucked at his pipe. 

The boy wrinkled his nose. He said, “How you can smoke that 
bleeding rope is more nor I can see.” 

The man laughed. “I like something I can feel in my lungs,” he 
said. Then he added, quietly, ‘““My wife sends it from the old country.” 

The boy looked up, surprised. He smiled and said, “I didn’t know 
you had a wife.” 

The man said, “I wonder, sometimes.” 

The boy looked at his hands. He picked at a callous. After a while 
he said, “About time to go on shift.” 

They left the dock and started across the “Beach,” a fan-shaped flat 
at the water’s edge. The Beach was patterned with little identical 
cottages. 

The boy said, “They’re pretty and nice—the little houses.” 

“For the lucky ones,” the older man said. “For them with women.” 

“I know,” the boy said. 


48 
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In back of the Beach the mountain rose and split to cradle a glacier 
gorge. On the steep slope, high above tide-water, the concrete bore of 
a tunnel guided an electric train onto a high trestle above the mill. 
The train dumped its load and clattered back empty into the mountain. 
Near the tunnel a two-story bunkhouse rested half on the mountain, 
half on stilts. 

The two men climbed the long wooden stairs to the bunkhouse. 
They paused at the top, panting a little. The boy looked back. The 
little cottages made neat rows on the Beach below. Children ran and 
screamed in the little fenced-off yards. A man—just off shift—turned in 
at a gate. A woman came out on the porch, wiping her hands on a 
brightly colored apron. The man climbed the steps and took her in 
his arms. 

The boy plunged his fists into his jacket pockets to hide the tight 
whiteness of his knuckles. He turned and entered the bunkhouse. In 
the change room he stumbled past hundreds of legs in soiled long under- 
wear. He reached his locker and began to undress. He thought of the 
clean little cottage down on the Beach. The one with a woman in a 
colored apron. The boy tried to whistle, but his lips were tight. Then 
he sat on the long wooden bench and pulled on two pairs of heavy wool 
socks. The socks were still damp with sweat, and they had the sour 
smell of the locker. One of the socks was torn. He could feel the edge 
of the hole cutting against his toes. Suddenly the boy was tired—as 
though he were coming off shift instead of going on. And the tight- 
ness left his body. He placed his feet in knee-length rubber boots. The 
boots stuck to the sweaty socks. The boy stood up and stamped his feet 
into place. He said to his companion of the dock, “Sullivan’s a good 
camp, too, they say.” 

The older man glanced at the boy. He said, “Bunkhouses are all 
alike.” There was a little twist to his smile. 

The boy thought again of the man on the Beach, climbing the steps 
to a woman in a colored apron. He said, “I guess you're right.” He 
remembered the other places. Bunkhouses are all alike. And the 
camps are all alike. And the people, too. There are only three kinds 
of people in the mining camps. The married women and the married 
men. And the men who live in the bunkhouses. The boy picked up 
his lunch box. “Let’s get going,” he said. 

They went to the kitchen. The man behind the lunch window said, 


as usual, “Ham, jam, cheese.” 
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The boy said, “Two ham, two cheese, one jam.” He placed the 
sandwiches in his lunch box and thought of the Cornishman who 
worked with him on the timber crew. Last night the Cornishman had 
pastries that his wife had made. Cousin Jack pastries. And ‘eavy 
‘oggin. The Cornishman had given the boy a pastry. 

They came off shift that night at eleven. The boy climbed wearily 
off the shift train. He stood at the tunnel’s mouth and looked down at 
the Beach. Little flaming pains of exhaustion flicked at his shoulders 
and through the muscles at the back of his neck. Slowly he rolled his 
head back and sideways. And he watched a bobbing line of carbide 
lamps writhe down the wooden stairs. They were carried by the miners 
who lived on the Beach below. The lucky ones, the ones with women. 
Then lights flashed on in the cottages, and doors opened in warm, 
glowing, private little welcomes. 

The boy undressed in the change room and waited his turn for a 
shower. The showers smelled of urine and disinfectant. A miner 
under the shower next to the boy borrowed his soap. The miner 
lathered his body and dropped the soap on the slimy concrete floor. 
The boy left it there. He wrapped his towel around his hips and 
walked upstairs to his room. He dropped down on the cot, grateful for 
the numbing fatigue of his body. 

It was snowing in the morning. The wind swept down over the 
glacier and tempered the flakes into stinging little lashes. The night 
shift crews ate breakfast and drifted into the card room. Talk was 
sporadic, resentful. A listless card game started. The boy stared at a 
window. The ice made flowery, opaque figures against the glass. Like 
curtains, the boy thought. The boy got up and stood by the window. 
He began to whistle. A man snarled at him to stop the racket. The 
boy returned to his room. 

His window was loose in its frame, and the wind drove in the dry 
little grains of ice. The ice formed a ridge on the sill. The boy 
brushed away the ridge. He tore up a worn shirt and stuffed it around 
the window. Then he dropped down on his cot and looked idly 
through a magazine. An advertisement featured a pretty girl wearing 
very few clothes. The boy stared at it for a long time. Then he threw 
the magazine on the floor and looked at the ceiling. He put his 
clenched fists in back of him, under the pillow. 

Something burned the back of his neck, and the boy whipped around 
to seize a scurrying, brownish bug. He squeezed the bug between 
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his thumb and finger. The bug crunched and oozed a drop of human 
blood. The boy went out into the hall. From a closet by the stairs he 
took a spray gun and a bucket of disinfectant. He returned to his room 
and soaked the mattress. 

His friend, the older man, came in and sat down on the table. He 
said, “Wonder where they come from?” 

The boy said, “I’m sure sick of them.” He turned the mattress 
over and sprayed the other side. Bugs scurried out of the dimpled 
hollows. 

The man grinned. “You'll find them at Juneau, too.” 

The boy snapped, “The hell with Juneau!” The man cocked an 
eye, and the boy added, defiantly, “I’m going down to Vancouver. 
I’m going... .” He stopped and flushed. He looked at his feet and 
kicked the floor. 

The man nodded. “I know.” He thought a while and said, “Got 
enough money?” 

The boy said, “A couple of weeks, if I go easy.” 

“That’s not very long,” the man said. ‘Not for what you’re looking 
for. I got some I don’t need right now. Can’t send anything to the old 
country, anyhow. If you don’t come back you can send it to me.” 

The boy’s eyes thanked him. The man said, “This weather sure 
bothers my thumb.” He held up his hand and looked at it. Four 
knotty fingers and a hump where the thumb had been. 

The boy swallowed twice. Finally he said, “You old fool. How 
can it?” 

The man shook his head. “Never mind. But my thumb hurts 
whenever the wind cuts across the glacier.” 

~The boy picked at a callous. The man shaved some tobacco and 
filled his pipe. The boy said, “The boat’s due at twelve. I'd better 
get going.” 

The man got up and went to the door. “I'll get that while you're 
packing,” he said. 

The boy said, later, “I'll get my time.” He donned his jacket and 
walked down the long wooden stairs to the Beach. At the office, the 
cashier totaled his wages and deducted his store bill—for rubber boots, 
mostly. And cigarettes. And socks. The copper-water in the mine 
was hard on rubber boots. It had copper sulphate in it, and sulphuric 
acid. That’s why you had to be careful, too, not to get it in your eyes. 
And what else could you do with worn socks but throw them away? 
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The boy pocketed his money and walked to one of the cottages. 
He knocked at the door. It opened for a heavy, smiling man—the boy’s 
shift boss. The boy told his shift boss, “I’m going down the hill.” 

The shift boss said, ‘““Come back when you want, son. You're a good 
timberman.”’ 

The boy said, “Thanks.” He looked past the shift boss into the 
cottage. It was clean and neat and colorful. The shift boss’s wife 
stood smiling in front of the fireplace. She was pretty, and not much 
older than the boy. The firelight shadowed her legs against her 
gingham house dress. “Hurry,” she called. “You're letting in the 
cold.” 

“G’bye,” the boy said. He backed down the steps. The shift boss 
raised his hand briefly. Then he closed the door and returned to his 
wife. 

The mail boat sneaked in through the snow, and the older man 
walked with the boy to the dock. The boy went aboard. The man 
took his pipe from his teeth and held it high. The boy raised two 
fingers in a slow salute. Then he turned and went below. He found 
the purser and bought the cheapest cabin. 

Later he roamed the ship. There was just one girl on board. She 
was reading, in the lounge. The boy walked slowly by her. She kept 
her eyes on the book. The boy saw that she wore a wedding band. He 
went back to his cabin and stayed, face down, on the bunk. 

At Vancouver, he went to a small hotel—the one where he had 
stayed when he had come North from Chelan. He bathed and called 
a bell-hop. 

The bell-hop said, “Yessir?” 

The boy swallowed. He said, “Look. ...” Then he stopped and 
picked at a callous. The bell-hop grinned. “Sure,” he said. ““What 
time?” 

The boy coughed. He said, “Now!” His voice was suddenly shrill. 

The bell-hop looked through the window at the afternoon sky. He 
grinned again and nodded. Then he left. The boy smoked four 
cigarettes in quick, jerky succession. Then there was a knock on the 
door. The boy glanced at a mirror. He took a towel from the littered 
bureau and wiped the sweat from his face. He cleared his throat and 
said, “Come in.” 

The girl opened the door. She said, softly, “Hello.” 

In the morning, she said, “I have to go, now.” 
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The boy was lying on his back, staring at the ceiling. He rolled on 
his side and said, quickly, “Don’t. Please don’t. Stay with me while 
I’m here. 

The girl shook her head. No. 

The boy said, “I’ve got money.” 

The girl lowered her eyelids. ‘“‘How much?” 

The boy said, hesitating, “About a hundred dollars.” 

The girl grinned. “Liar. You've got over five hundred. I looked 
while you were sleeping.” ‘The boy sat up abruptly. The girl pushed 
him back. She said, wearily, “Relax. It’s still there. I’m no thief. 
But I have to be careful.” 

The boy stared at the ceiling again. After a while he said, “Please 
don’t go.” 

The girl looked at him. “Why?” 

“Please,” he said. 

The girl bit her lip. She thought of something unpleasant, and her 
eyes widened. Then suddenly they narrowed. Her lips narrowed, 
too. “Look,” she said. “I have to see some one. But you stay here. 
I'll be back in an hour. Two at the most.” 

The boy sat up. “Honest?” he said. 

“Honest.” The girl hesitated, then she said, “To prove it, you 
don’t have to pay me now. I'll be back.” 

She fixed her face and left. The boy sank back on the bed and 
went to sleep. His lips smiled while he slept. 

They were together a week. Then the boy asked her to marry him. 
The girl stared at him. “Please!” the boy said. The girl continued to 
stare at him. The boy said, “It would be so nice. Coming off shift— 
coming to you.” 

The girl whimpered. She reached out and took his hand. She 
rubbed the back of it softly with her thumb. She said, huskily, ‘““What’s 
it like?” 

“The camp ...?” The boy laughed shakily and told her about the 
camp. The Beach. The little cottages. The Company store, where 
people stayed to talk. The dances at the “club,” where only married 
women danced. There were no single girls. The tennis courts for 
summer, when it was daylight until ten o’clock. Wooden courts, be- 
cause it rained so much. And, out on the Sound, the salmon fleet at 
night when the run was on: a thousand bobbing points of light. Like 
stars come down to bathe. And, in autumn, the smoky smell of forest 
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fires, and the Northern Lights back of the mountain. And the rumbling 
mill that never stopped, and the steady stream of copper ore. 

The girl asked, “What about the women?” 

The boy waved a hand, uncertainly. “They're nice—I guess.” 

The girl stood up and walked to the window. She looked up at 
Grouse Mountain. But its head was in the clouds. She thought about 
that; then she turned to the boy. She said slowly, “No.” 

She saw the hurt flicker in his eyes. “Am I that hard to take?” he 
asked, like a boy. 

She made a move toward him; then backed against the window. Her 
fingers clung to the sill. “Those women,” she said. ‘Those nice 
women. They'll tear me to pieces. In a week you'll be hating them. 
In two weeks you'll hate me.” 

The boy cried out angrily, ‘““How will they know?” 

The girl shook her head. “They always do,” she said slowly. “The 
nice ones always know.” She picked up her bag from the littered 
bureau. She went to the boy and softly ran her fingers through his 
hair. “Bye,” she whispered. He could barely hear her. Then she 
left. For a long time the boy sat motionless. Then he got up and 
packed his things. He paid his hotel bill and carried his bags to the 
Canadian Pacific docks. 

“One to Juneau,” he told the man at the ticket window. The ticket 
man stamped a slip of green paper. He said, “Princess Alice. Eight 
o'clock.” 

A man in line behind the boy said, “Going on spec?” 

The boy nodded. “Yes.” 

The man said, “I’m steady there. Been off on a toot, and I’m going 
back.” 

The boy asked, ‘““What’s it like?” 

The man said, “Rain, mostly.” 

The boy said, “What else?” 

The man considered. “Snow,” he said. 





ON AND ON 


Spud Johnson 


On Contrasts 


NE OF My particularly favorite enjoyments is the fine, sometimes 

highly seasoned, sometimes extremely subtle flavor of contrast. 

Not that all contrasts are pleasant: still, even the unpleasant ones may 
be happy in reverse. 

For instance, the Maltese certainly cannot relish their present shat- 
tered life, no matter how dramatically opposite it may be from their 
ante-bellum peace; but think of the heavenly calm on that beleaguered 
island when the encircling blue Mediterranean is quiet again. Like the 
man who hit himself on the head with a hammer because it felt so good 
when he stooped. 

I think that’s why people like cities; because the contrasts are fre- 
quent and often violent. I remember that half my pleasure of having 
lunch with aunts Alice or Mary, Victorian ladies set like clear jewels 
in the baroque hurly-burly of New York City, was because the genteel 
tadies, the Chippendale, the very sole and lemon lying delicately on fine 
china, were as likely as not followed immediately by some dark errand 
among the Nubian savages of Harlem. And it was certainly not much 
fun having dinner with the Guggenheims on upper Fifth Avenue with 
two butlers and too too much rich food, except that I usually went home 
on the subway and enjoyed comparing the cheaply powdered or pasty 
faces around me with the expensive mid-winter Florida sun-tans I had 
just left among the potted palms and Persian rugs a few blocks north. 

And when, the other day, I left an almost deserted adobe village 
lying sprawled in the sun on a New Mexico mountain slope, and 
arrived with a slight jolt among the shrill saws and the abrupt, nerve- 
shattering bangs of the drop hammers in an aircraft factory, it was not 
so much a shock as it was a queer kind of exultance that I could enjoy 
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this Madhouse of Production as comic relief after the tragic beauty of 
the lacy cottonwood beside the icy brook in my front yard; and could 
remember the Sacred Indian Mountain while I gazed at the terrific 
aluminum monster that is called a B-17; and realized that those harm- 
less-looking, carefully wrapped up sticks protruding from the fragile 
glass bubbles, were guns. 

It wasn’t just the first day, either: the feeling of wonder is still with 
me after a month. Sometimes, instead of going home after work, I 
motor in an opposite direction and invite myself to spend the night or 
the week-end with a friend in Hollywood who has rented a movie actor’s 
house. And there on his terrace, surrounded by hibiscus and oleander, 
I sit beside the blue waters of the swimming pool sipping a cocktail and 
chatting with Anna May Wong or Joseph Cotton, almost unable to 
believe that within the hour I shall be in the Madhouse again, among 
the merry saws. 

And of course they are doubtless savoring their own contrasts, for 
perhaps in less than an hour Miss Wong will be in a studio and will have 
changed, chameleon-like, from Chinese into Japanese, and from the 
gentle lady she is into a horrid enemy alien spy. Mr. Cotton, from 
charming husband and father, will suddenly find himself the wicked, 
daredevil lover of Veronica Lake, or an old man with a long grey beard, 
completely transformed by the machinations of Mr. Orson Welles. 

One of the upsetting contrasts in the factory, is that all the “co-eds” 
(and a lot of them act and look just like that, flirting away like mad; 
and no wonder, since here are congregated practically all the young men 
not in uniform that are left in the world!) Where was I? Oh, yes; the 
gals have been robbed of the joy of flaunting their “crowning glory.” 
It’s one of the strictest rules that their hair must be completely covered. 
And what surprises occur when you discover that the lady who has come 
to work each day in an intricately wound green scarf, actually has long 
orange curls; or that this one, who habitually wears a revolting celo- 
phane mob-cap, has really enchanting auburn tresses. You don’t dis- 
cover this for weeks, until one day you forget to bolt for the time- 
clock the instant the whistle blows, and you suddenly see her removing 
the mystic wrappings, giving her permanent a restoring shake, and 
becoming a princess again as the hour strikes to mark the end of swing 
shift at midnight. 

A lot of girls I meet constantly, but whose names I have no way of 
knowing, I’ve christened in my own manner. “The White Rabbit” is 
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one of them. She does not have pink eyes, but brown, and I had 
always supposed her hair was a sort of mousy color. But no, she’s a 
raging blonde—by design, I suspect, not by nature. “The Assyrian 
Pony” is another one of my unknown girl-friends. She trots around 
like a colt in pastures among the mechanics. ‘‘Scheherazade”’ is, as you 
might guess, a queenly Amazon, who wears elaborate turbans sur- 
mounted by Babylonian gardens of artificial flowers. And one little 
snip, who impudently calls me “Uncle,” burst into tears the other day, 
when she was reprimanded for unfurling a single jaunty forelock—but 
next day she appeared, smiling again, with real live daffodils as substi- 
tute for the lemon-colored forbidden curl. 

This wide variety of feminine head-gear is matched by quite as 
varied an array of clothing on both sexes. Not a skirt in the factory, 
of course (outside of the snooty front office), but slacks range from 
shrunken blue denim jeans and ordinary garden-variety, baggy overalls, 
to peach, mauve, chartreuse or burgundy ensembles of exquisite cut. 
And the gents the same: some in prim business suits and neckties, others 
in corduroys and “leisure coats’ (grrr!) , others in coveralls, some in 
khaki, some in colored checked shirts—others with none at all—except 
sweat-shirts or singlets. 

And besides mentally listing the costumes, there’s another game I 
play to relieve the tedium of work-routine: and that’s collecting voca- 
tions. After the question, “How long have you been here?” I always 
ask new acquaintances, picked up here and there among the scrap metal 
during the smoke-period or eat-a-chocolate-bar recess, ‘“What did you do 
before you took this job?” 

One boy I picked up on the highway after work, mad as a hornet 
because his car wouldn’t start, turned out to be an artist, dying to get 
at his paint-pots again; and one of the guards is none other than a man 
named Empy, who wrote “Over the Top’—remember?—one of the best- 
sellers among World War I books; and the sad fellow who wanders 
about like a lost soul, looking for parts with a number that ends in 6, 
over in my department, used to be sales manager for the United Cigar 
Stores. Here a banker, there a grandmother; poet and peasant practi- 
cally rubbing noses over the spot-weld gun—and all, so far as I can make 
out, happy as larks! 

But I still think the prize contrast was my very first. The guide was 
taking Thursday’s novitiates on their initial tour of the plant. From 
engineer’s blueprint to finished product, we were being shown, if not 
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given, the works. Toward the end, when we were gazing like tourists 
at the intricate, beautiful, almost completed flying fortress, my eyes were 
deflected from the glaring aluminum before me, to a softly lighted 
stage, a sort of niche at the end of the enormous room. The cyclorama 
backdrop was a Maxfield Parrish purple, with fluted hills painted upon 
it in most realistic fashion. And there on this carefully arranged set, 
was a dark green plane, poised as though for instant flight. 

“How like California,” I murmured as I smiled to myself. “Even 
in this efficient, workaday factory, they couldn’t resist the showman’s 
touch. The Eternal Realtors, exhibiting a model house with real 
transplanted trees in the front yard!” 

And then I realized, with a definite shock, that the garish fluores- 
cent daylight in which I had been wandering, was the artificial; and this 
theatrical movie-set was genuine out-of-doors—a real live dusk. The 
great barn door, ceiling high, had been swung aside so that a finished 
bomber could be wheeled out for its initial test. . . . 

It was a trick, with wires and mirrors, and the Christmas calendar 


was God's own sky! 





BUREAUCRACY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
IN NEW MEXICO 


William H. Edwards 


N TIME OF WAR one of the obligations of patriotic citizens is to see 
I that their state governments are organized on an efficient and 
democratic basis. Unlike many other states, New Mexico has not 
yet felt the urge to modernize and streamline its government for 


efficient and economical operation and democratic control. Consid- 
ering the fact that the New Mexico state government has grown 
like Topsy until it has more than one hundred separate branches, de- 
partments, offices, and agencies, and considering further that little has 
been done to introduce modern methods of personnel, materiel, and 
fiscal organization and management, it is a credit to the people and 
officials of the state that their government is not more inefficient and 
wasteful and that the occasional outcroppings of scandal and corruption 
are not more frequent. To the conscientious public servant, the present 
organization would seem an exasperation, while to the selfish spoilsman 
it would seem a happy hunting ground. With the pressure of war 
necessity, with an aroused sense of civic duty, and with the apprehension 
that in a war for liberty and democracy, we must make our democracy 
at home a success and a workable reality, it may not be too sanguine to 
expect that the people of New Mexico will act to remedy present weak- 
nesses. It is with these thoughts and hopes for the future welfare and 
happiness of the people of a great state that the writer offers the follow- 
ing analysis. 
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BUREAUCRACY Vs. DEMOCRACY 

Democracy’s weaknesses are largely owing to its successes—successes 
in terms of territorial expansion and increase in functions and person- 
nel. It is a far cry from the town-meeting democracy of early rural 
America to the continent-wide democracy of a great industrial nation 
charged with the prosecution of a war of world-wide proportions. The 
outstanding characteristic of modern democracy in contrast to its earlier 
forms is the growth of a vast bureaucracy, the increase of public perso- 
nel from a few peace officers to millions of employees in federal, state, 
and local governments. ‘Thus democracy faces today the dual challenge 
of efficiency and popular control. The challenge to intelligent citizen- 
ship is (1) to make a vast bureaucracy efficient and hold its size to a 
minimum, and (2) to devise ways and means of popular control over 
that bureaucracy. 

The answer to the first challenge is the orderly grouping of govern- 
ment functions into a relatively few large departments with the result- 
ant reduction in number of employees and the elimination of over- 
lapping and duplication of work. Related to this problem of organ- 
ization is the problem of adopting improved methods of public manage- 
ment in finance, purchasing, and personnel. The answer to the second 
challenge is not only the improvement of traditional processes of popu- 
lar control over legislators and elective officers and the processes by 
which these representatives control the appointed bureaucracy, but also 
the establishment of more direct methods of public contact with bureau- 
cracy through representative citizens’ committees, councils, boards, and 
commissions within the administrative branch itself. The latter 
method of direct public contact is seen in the more familiar type of 
lay board in the fields of labor and corporate regulation, and in the 
more recent techniques of decentralized popular control which are 
remarkably illustrated in the soil conservation committees and the 
crop control program of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
does not mean that the administrative bureaus are not still to be held 
accountable to legislative bodies and elective officers in the adminis- 
tration of general policies; but it does -mean that, in the modern 
bureaucratic state, the government bureaus are becoming increasingly 
responsible to the functional groups they serve. Such are the demands 
for improving old ways and creating new procedures by which an ex- 
panded bureaucracy may be held accountable to the people. 


1 Alfred Bingham, The Techniques of Democracy (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1942) . 
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BUREAUCRACY IN NEw MExIco 


The chart printed herewith indicates the existing organization 
of the New Mexico state government. There are 115 separate state 
departments, institutions, and agencies, which are manned by 4,357 
employees. These 115 agencies, of course, vary in importance. The 
chief index of the relative importance of a government agency is the 
number of its employees. Indeed, statistics relating to personnel rather 
than to financial expenditure are the most accurate general index of 
the size and importance of a bureau.? Personnel statistics may also be 
indicative of the potential political and administrative influence, the 
public power, and the social significance of any government service. 

The relative importance of the New Mexico state departments, 
bureaus, and agencies as reflected in the number of employees is shown 
in Table I. The table reveals that 2,206 or over one half of the state 
employees are in the largest four agencies—the highway department, 
the welfare department, the bureau of revenue, and the New Mexico 
State College including its agricultural services. 3,156 or over 72 per 
cent of the employees are in the eleven agencies with over one hundred 
employees each. 846 or over 14 per cent of the employees are in the ten 
agencies with between fifty and one hundred employees each. In other 
words over 87 per cent of the employees are in the twenty-one agencies 
with over fifty employees each. 351 or over 8 per cent of the employees 
are in the eleven agencies with between twenty and fifty employees each. 
115 or 2 per cent of the employees are in eight agencies with between 
ten and twenty employees each. 87 or almost 2 per cent of the 
employees are in the twenty-three agencies with between one and ten 
employees each. To sum up, only sixty-three of the 115 agencies are 
staffed with employees; of these sixty-three, thirty-two agencies or 
approximately one-half have over 95 per cent of the employees; or in 
a more extreme comparison, of the 115 agencies, thirty-two or 27 per 
cent have over 95 per cent of the employees. 


FUNCTIONAL GROUPING AND PossIBLE CONSOLIDATION OF AGENCIES 


Any adequate understanding of the administration of a state re- 
quires a grouping of agencies along functional lines. Likewise any 
consolidation of numerous state agencies into a relatively few large 

2 Arthur C. Millspaugh, Democracy, Efficiency, Stability (Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1942) , p. 264. 


2a Since the preparation of the chart and the three tables, eight employees were ap- 
pointed to the Public Service Commission including the three commissioners. 
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TABLE I. AGENCIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
(Including all full time officers and employees except Governor & Sup. Court) 


Highway Department 1,266 45. Inter-Tribal Indian Assn. 

Welfare Department 351 46. State Treasurer 

Bureau of Revenue 303 47. Secretary of State 

New Mexico College of AXMA 286 48. State Auditor 

University of New Mexico 135 49. Governor's Office 

State Hospitatl (for Insane) 172 50. State Fair Commission 

Children’s Hospitatl 121 51. Racing Commission 

School ( &Bureau) of Mines 121 52. Cosmetology Board 

Public Health Department 119 . State Planning Board 

Military Institute 118 . Inspector of Mines 

Employment Security Comm. 114 . Labor and Industrial Comm. 

. Electrical Admin. Bd. 

. Division, Courtesy & Inf. 96 . Veterans Service Comm. 

. State Penitentiary 81 . State Historical Society 

. Highlands University 78 . Contractors License Bd. 

. State Teachers College 61 60. Barber Examiners 

. Supt. of Public Instruction 61 . Engrs. & Surveyors Reg. Bd. 

. State Engineer 58 . Board of Pharmacy 

. Eastern New Mexico College 55 63. Board of Finance 

. Deaf & Dumb Asylum 55 (Employees of 7 agencies not listed sepa- 

. Commissioner of Public Lands 52 rately,—see Nos. 23, 24, 34, 40). 

. Institute for Blind 5 Unstaffed agencies not referred to above: 

(Legislature) 

. State Police 47 (Lieutenant Governor) 

. Cattle Sanitary Board 42 Investment Board 
(Incl. Sire Registration Bd.) Bd. of Examrs., Inspr. of Mines 

. New Mexico Museum Housing Authority 
(Incl. Library Commission) Aeronautics Comm. 

. Spanish-American Normal Dry Cleaning Board 

. Game and Fish Commission Rural Electrification Authority 

. Miners Hospital Public Service Commission 

. Tax Commission Prison Board 

. Corporation Commission Orphans Home & Indus. Sch. 

. Industrial School (Boys) Board of Education 

. Girls Welfare Home War Museum 

. Capitol Custodian Comm. Soil Conservation Commission 

Certification Bd. Irrig. Dist. 

. Interstate Streams Comm. New Mexico Mounted Patrol 

. Oil Conservation Comm. Armory Board 
(Incl. State Geologist) Inter State Crime Commission 

. State Comptroller Comm. for Uniform Laws 

. Adjutant General Inter-Governmental Coop. Com. 

. Mental Defectives Tr. Sch. Inter State Oil Compact Com. 

. Sheep Sanitary Board Rio Grande Compact Com. 

. State Parks Commission Boundary Com. 

. Supreme Court employees: Medical Examrs. Chiropractic Examrs. 
(Library, Clerk, Bar Examrs., Dental Examrs. Veterinary Examrs. 
State Bar Comrs.) Osteopathy Board Embalmers Examrs. 

Chiropody Examrs. Architects Examrs. 

. Capitol Addn. Bldg. Comm. Nurses Examrs. Basic Science Bd. 

. Attorney General Accountancy Board 

. Bureau of Publications Optometry Examrs. 

. State Bank Examiner 10—State Aid Institutions 
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TABLE II. 


I. Highways 

1. Highway Department 
II. Education 
New Mex. College of AkXMA 
University of New Mexico 
School (& Bureau) of mines 
Military Institute 
Highlands University 
State Teachers College 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
Eastern New Mexico College 
New Mexico Museum 
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. Spanish-American Normal U. 


. Inter-Tribal Indian Assn. 
. State Historical Society 

. Board of Education 

. Library Commission 

. War Museum 


Ill. Welfare 

. Welfare Department 

State Hospital (for insane) 
. Children’s Hospital 

State Penitentiary 

Deaf & Dumb Asylum 
Institute for Blind 

Miners Hospital 

Industrial School (Boys) 
Girls Welfare Home 

. Mental Defectives Tr. Sch. 
. Veterans Service Comm. 

. Prison Board 


1 
2. 
3 

4. 
5- 
6. 
7. 
8. 


. Orphans Home & Indus. Sch. 


IV. Finance 
. Bureau of Revenue 
. Tax Commission 
. State Comptroller 
. State Treasurer 
. State Auditor 
- Board of Finance 
. Investment Board 


Agriculture 

. New Mex. State College— 
Agricultural Service 
(1) Experiment Station 
(2) Extension Service (132) 
(3) “Dept. of Agriculture” 

. Cattle Sanitary Board 

. Sire Registration Board 

. Sheep Sanitary Board 

5. State Fair Commission 

. Soil Conservation Committee 

Conservation 

. State Engineer 

. Comm. of Public Lands 

. Game & Fish Commission 

. Oil Conservation Commission 

. State Geologist 


1 


Employees 


1266 


2386 
135 
121 
118 
78 
61 
61 
55 
40 
39 


5 
2 


AGENCIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FUNCTIONS 


6. State Parks Commission 
7. State Planning Board 
. Certification Bd. Irrig. Dist. 


Law Enforcement 
. Division, Courtesy & Inf. 
. State Police 
. New Mexico Mounted Patrol 


Labor 
. Employment Security Comm. 
2. Labor & Industrial Comm. 
3. Inspector of Mines 
4: 


Bd. of Examrs., Inspr. of Mines 


IX. Health 
1. Public Health Department 


X. Business Regulation 

. Corporation Commission 

. Bureau of Publications 

. State Bank Examiner 
Racing Commission 

. Electrical Admin. Board 
Contractors License Board 
. Public Service Commission 
- Housing Authority 

. Aeronautics Commission 
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. Dry Cleaning Board 


Custodial 
Capitol Custodian Comm. 
Capitol Addn. Bldg. Comm. 


a 
ve 


Inter-State Commissions 
. Inter-State Stream Comm. 


(6 Comms. with no employees) 


Military 
. Adjutant General 
. Armory Board 


Supreme Court and 
Related Agencies 

. Supreme Court: (Library, 
clerk, Bar Examrs., State Bar 
Comrs.) 


Examining Boards 
. Cosmetology Board 
. Barber Examiners 
. Engrs. & Surveyors Reg. Bd. 
. Board of Pharmacy 
(12 boards with no employees) 


XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 


Attorney General 
Secretary of State 
Governor’s Office 


. Rural Electrification Authority 


114 


8 


119 
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departments also requires such functional grouping as a first step. The 
agencies shown in the chart are classified as far as possible according to 
function, and an examination of the chart itself may suggest possible 
consolidations. From the viewpoint of fiscal economy and the re- 
duction of the number of employees by elimination of overlapping and 
duplication of work, the significance of consolidation depends upon the 
number of agencies and the size of the bureaucracy to be absorbed into 
one department. Entirely apart from economy and efficiency, con- 
solidation may be justified in order to eliminate conflict of authority, 
to establish lines of responsibility, to integrate administrative control, 
to reduce confusion in the public mind and thus enhance civic intelli- 
gence and democratic control. 

In Table II all state agencies are classified under eighteen functional 
categories. Over one half (53 per cent) of the employees are in the 
largest two categories—highways and education. The number of 
employees in the functional groups is as follows: highways, 1,266 or 29 
per cent; education, 1,051 or 24 per cent; welfare, g20 or 21 per cent; 
finance, 359 or 8 per cent; agriculture (not including the New Mexico 
agricultural college) , 58 or 1 per cent; conservation, 177 or 4 per cent; 
law enforcement, 142 or 3 per cent; labor, 120 or almost 3 per cent; 
health, 119 or almost 3 per cent; business regulation, 49 or 1 per cent; 
the eight remaining categories, 95 or 2 per cent. The first nine cate- 
gories with over one hundred employees each have 4,213 or almost 97 
per cent of the employees. 

Since the significance of consolidation from the point of view of 
economy and efficiency depends upon both the number of agencies and - 
the number of employees, it would appear from the following table that 
the most important consolidations would be in five functional fields— 
education, welfare, business, conservation, and finance. 

TABLE IJ-A. NUMBER OF AGENCIES AND EMPLOYEES IN 
10 FUNCTIONAL GROUPS 


Agencies Employees Agencies Employees 
Examining boards 16 7 Finance* 
Education*® 15 1051 Agriculture 
Welfare* 13 g20 Labor 
Business Regulation* 11 49 Law Enforcement 143 
Conservation* 8 177 Custodial 


If functional departmentalization were followed as rigidly as it has 
been in some states, it might be theoretically possible to consolidate all 
the one hundred or more state agencies into eighteen major depart- 
ments. However admirable the principle of functional grouping may 
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be, it is not desirable or practicable arbitrarily to force government 
services into a constitutional and administrative strait jacket as has been 
undertaken in certain eastern states. Although state consolidation 
plans have been adopted by states after detailed surveys by high- 
salaried efficiency experts and institutes, the plans have frequently 
fatlen short of expectations either because the analyses of the actual 
operation of the state agencies have been defective or because the 
traditions and peculiarities of each particular state have been deliber- 
ately ignored or misunderstood. Mindful of such vicissitudes, the 
writer ventures his recommendations for consolidation under ‘“Pro- 
posals for Reorganization.” 


OVERHEAD ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT HEADS 


In the recent reorganizations of the governments of some twenty- 
eight states, the factor of overhead organization of departments has 
been a more fundamental consideration than that of consolidation of 
agencies. Indeed, the basic reorganization principle is to concentrate 
administrative control in the governor by placing at the head of each 
department a single officer appointed by the governor. Space does 
not permit an estimate of the merits of this rather arbitrary require- 
ment, and detailed analyses of the orthodox state reorganization 
principles may be found in other publications.* It will suffice here to 
mention that this rigid hierarchical organization largely ignores the 
problem of popular control of the bureaucracy, minimizes the legis- 
lative branch as a representative institution to control administration, 
and opposes the use of representative lay boards, regulatory com- 
missions, and citizens’ committees and councils, despite the fact that 
such overhead types are becoming a vital technique for democratic con- 
trol and public enlightenment regarding governmental operations. 

The moderate critics of the reorganization plans regret the dog- 
matic insistence of the reorganizers that every state department must be 
headed by a single officer appointed by the governor. They believe 


3 The Council of State Governments, The Book of the States (Chicago, 1941) , pp. 62-67. 
(See pp. 64-65, for table of reorganized departments ,and p. 70 for summary of my conclu- 
sions concerning reorganization results) ; William H. Edwards, “Has State Reorganization 
Succeeded?” State Government, XI (October, 1938), 183-193, and “A Factual Summary 
of State Administrative Reorganization,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, XIX (June, 
1938) , [reprint, pp. 1-15]; Harvey Walker, “Theory and Practice in State Administrative 
Reorganization,” National Municipal Review, XIX (April, 1930) , 249-254. 

4A. E. Buck, The Reorganization of State Governments in the United States (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938) . 

5 See footnote references in this article. 
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that there must be some government services such as education, utility 
and labor regulation, and civil service, which might better be headed by 
independent boards and commissions. On the other hand, more 
severe critics believe that the objective of the reorganization plans 
seems not so much to be for the more worthy and limited purpose of 
increasing administrative efficiency and economy, but for the question- 
able political purpose of concentrating public power in the governor 
to a dangerous degree and of opening the way to a rapid allocation of 
patronage through all state services, including departments where 
patronage appointments had not previously prevailed.? Such is the 
highly controversial nature of the problem of overhead organization 
of state departments. 

In any event, the people of New Mexico have felt no need for furthe: 
concentration of power in the governor. On the contrary, the organ- 
ization chart shows that only eight of the 115 state agencies are headed 
by single officers appointed by the governor. And even one of these, 
the state geologist, is under the supervision of the independently 
elected commissioner of public lands. 

Table III classifies the state agencies under seven types of depart- 
ment heads. The number of agencies and employees in each of these 
types is as follows: (1) eight agencies with single heads appointed by 
the governor have 411 or g per cent of the employees; (2) fifty part- 
time boards appointed by the governor have 3,073 or over 70 per cent 
of the employees; (3) fifteen part-time boards with members ex-officio 
or appointed by the governor have 616 or over 14 per cent of the 
employees; (4) fourteen agencies including ex-officio boards, the 
mounted patrol and two state-aid societies have 45 employees or 1 per 
cent of the total; (5) two full-time commissions appointed by the 
governor have 28 or .6 per cent of the employees; (6) five agencies 
under the Supreme Court have 19 or .4 per cent of the employees; (7) 
eight agencies under elected executive officers have 165 or over 3 per 
cent of the employees. For exactness and fairness, the three employees 


6 F. W. Coker, “Dogmas of Administrative Reform,” American Political Science Review, 
XVI (August, 1922) , 399-411. 

7 William H. Edwards, “The State Reorganization Movement,” Dakota Law Review, 
January and April, 1927, February and April, 1928, and “The Public Efficiency Experts,” 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, X (December, 1929) , 301-312; Charles S. Hyneman, 
“Administrative Reorganization: An Adventure into Science and Theology,” Journal of 
Politics, I (January, 1939), 62-75; A. C. Millspaugh, “Democracy and Administration,” 
in Essays in Political Science in Honor of W. W. Willoughby, edited by J. M. Mathews and 
James Hart (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937) , pp. 64-74. 
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TABLE III. 


Single Heads Appointed by Governor 
Bureau of Revenue 3L3 
State Engineer 58 
State Geologist 18 
State Comptroller 18 
Adjutant General 15 
Bureau of Publications 8 
State Bank Examiner 6 
Inspector of Mines 3 


. Part-time Boards Appointed by Gov. 


Highway Department 1266 
New Mexico College of AxMA 236 
University of New Mexico 185 
State Hospital (for Insane) 172 
Children’s Hospital 121 
School (& Bureau) of Mines 121 
Public Health Department 119 
Military Institute 118 
Employment Security Comm. 114 
State Penitentiary 81 
Highlands University 78 
State Teachers College fil 
Eastern New Mexico College 55 
Deaf & Dumb Asylum 55 
Cattle Sanitary Board 42 
Spanish-American Normal U. 39 
Game and Fish Commission 35 
Miners Hospital 29 
Industrial School (Boys) 23 
Girls Welfare Home 21 
Mental Defectives Tr. Sch. 13 
Sheep Sanitary Board 12 
State Fair Commission 

Racing Commission 
Cosmetology Board 

State Planning Board 

Labor and Industrial Comm. 
Electrical Admin. Bd. 
Veterans Service Comm. 
Contractors License Board 
Barber Examiners 

Board of Pharmacy 

Dry Cleaning Board 

Rural Electrification Authority 
Commission for Uniform Laws 
Inter State Oil Compact Com. 
Rio Grande Compact Com. 
Boundary Com. 

Medical Examrs. 

Dental Examrs. 

Osteopathy Bd. Chiropractic Examrs. 
Chiropody Examrs. 
Veterinary Examrs. 
Nurses Examrs. 
Accountancy Bd. 
Optometry Examrs. 
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Embalmers Examrs. 
Architects Examrs. 
Basic Science Bd. 


OVERHEAD ORGANIZATION OF AGENCIES 


3. Part-time Boards Appointed by 
Gov. & Ex-Officio 
Welfare Department 
Division, Courtesy & Information 
Institute for Blind 
State Police 
New Mexico Museum 
(incl. Library Commission) 
Interstate Stream Commission 
State Parks Commission 
Engrs. & Surveyors Reg. Board 
Board of Finance 
Housing Authority 
Aeronautics Comm. 
Board of Education 
Soil Conservation Comm. 
Armory Board 


. Ex-Officio Bds., Mounted Patrol, 
2 State Aid Socs. 

Sire Registration Board 
Capitol Custodian Comm. 
Oil Conservation Comm. 
Investment Board 
Bd. of Examrs., Inspr. of Mines 
Prison Board 
Orphans Home & Indus. Sch. 
War Museum 
Certification Bd. Irrig. Dist. 
Inter State Crime Comm. 
Inter-Governmental Coop. Comm. 
New Mexico Mounted Patrol 
Inter-Tribal Indian Association 
State Historical Society 


. Full time Commissions Appointed 
by Governor 
Tax Commission 
Public Service Commission 


. Agencies Under Supreme Court 
Law Library 
Clerk 
Bar Examiners 
State Bar Commissioners 
Capitol Addn. Bldg. Comm. 


. Elective Officers 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
Commissioner of Public Lands 
Corporation Comrhission 
Attorney General 
State Treasurer 
Secretary of State 
State Auditor 
Governor’s Office 


10 


9 


61 
52 
27 

8 


5 
5 
4 
8 


(10 State Aid Charitable Institutions 


not included.) 
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in the governor’s office should be listed with the 411 employees in the 
single-headed agencies, making 414 employees. To use the terminology 
of the state reorganizers in contrasting the single-headed departments 
under the governor’s control with the boards and commissions inde- 
pendent of his control, the following conclusions may be made: Eight 
agencies with 414 employees are under the governor’s direct control, 
while one hundred and seven agencies with 3,943 employees are inde- 
pendent of his control. Furthermore, the largest two categories of over- 
head types are the independent part-time boards whose members are 
appointed by the governor or appointed by the governor with a mi- 
nority of ex-officio members such as the New Mexico welfare and edu 
cation boards. There are sixty-five boards of this type with 3,689 or 
85 per cent of the employees. It is just this type of independent board 
which is anathema to the orthodox reorganizers and which is most 
approved by health, welfare, and education associations and other pro- 
fessional and economic groups because it is the most effective type of 
board to remove particular services from spoils politics. 


PROPOSALS FOR REORGANIZATION 


1. Elective Officers, and “The Short Ballot.” The “short ballot” 
movement has met with more united support from students of 
American government than almost any other proposal for govern- 
mental reform, certainly more than the reorganization movement 
which undertakes to consolidate all administrative departments under 
single heads appointed by the governor. For state governments the 
short ballot means the abolition of all elected executive officers except 
the governor. In New Mexico, the short ballot would require the 
abolition of seven elective offices and agencies—the commissioner of 
public lands, state auditor, state treasurer, secretary of state, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, attorney general, and corporation com- 
mission. The commissioner of public lands and the corporation com- 
mission are seldom found among the elective offices in other states. 
The former officer’s functions should be placed in a conservation de- 
partment and the latter commission’s function should be placed in 
the public service commission. The educators of New Mexico have 
long advocated the abolishment of the superintendent of public in- 
struction and the placing of his functions under the state board of 
education. The attorney general is the governor’s legal advisor and 


8 J. W. Diefendorf, “Professionalizing the State Department of Education in New Mex- 
ico—A Problem in Democratic Government,” New Mexico Business Review, IX (July, 1940) , 


189-196. 
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should be appointed by the governor. The routine clerical functions 
of the secretary of state hardly justify his glorification as an elected 
officer. ‘The treasurer’s activities should be transferred to a department 
of finance. The state auditor should be elected by the legislature be- 
cause the “independent audit” is a legislative function. From the point 
of view of importance as reflected in the number of employees, it would 
be more logical to elect by popular vote the highway engineer, the 
director of public welfare, and the commissioner of revenue, than any 
of the present elected officers. 

2. Staff and Central Control Agencies. Central control agencies are 
those which serve the needs of other state departments and agencies in 
the fields of finance, purchasing, custodial service, and personnel. The 
functions of central control or staff agencies in the field of finance in- 
clude budgeting, accounts and financial control, treasury, taxation, and 
purchasing. A state department of finance should be created with 
divisions for each of these fiscal functions. The department should 
absorb the functions of six existing agencies—the board of finance, the 
state comptroller, the bureau of revenue, the tax commission, the state 
treasurer, and the investment board. Since the state board of finance 
already exists with great discretionary powers in finance, it should be- 
come the head of the department and appoint the executive director 
of the department. The board should consist of five members serving 
overlapping six-year terms as at present, but the state auditor should 
in no case be a member of the board, and the five members should be 
appointed by the governor. The tax commission in its duties of equal- 
ization of assessment, and the investment board could be attached to the 
department for administrative purposes, but the bureau of revenue, 
the state comptroller, and state treasurer should be abolished and their 
functions assigned to integrated divisions of the department. A 
centralized purchasing agency for the entire states does not exist. The 
creation of such an agency, preferably as a division of the department 
of finance, would be the greatest step toward economy in government 
that the state could take. Since this article is concerned with adminis- 
trative organization, it would not be appropriate to make further 
comment concerning the fiscal problems of state government. The 
capitol custodian committee and the capitol addition building com- 
mission should be combined into one agency and could be made a di- 
vision of the finance department. Needless to say, the merit system 
commission abolished in 1941 should be reéstablished. ‘The new com- 
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mission, however, should be composed of seven members serving seven- 
year terms, the commission should itself appoint the executive officer, 
and its jurisdiction should be extended to include all state employees.® 

3. Education. The elective superintendent of public instruction 
should be abolished and the functions absorbed by a state board of edu- 
cation. The board should consist of nine members serving nine-year 
terms with adequate safeguards for removal and filling vacancies. In 
the investigation of the New Mexico State College in 1940, the North 
Central Association recommended that all the eight higher educational 
institutions be placed under one board of regents consisting of nine 
members serving nine-year terms. It is hardly in the realm of possi- 
bility from a political standpoint to consolidate these institutions under 
one board, and it may be inadvisable from an administrative and educa- 
tional standpoint. Thus the New Mexico agricultural college is a 
department of agriculture as well as an educational institution. The 
same combination of agricultural and educational functions exists in 
the state of Maryland. In New Mexico, at least, it seems also desirable 
that these educational and agricultural functions continue under one 
board. Therefore, the state agricultural college should be excepted 
from any consolidation of the higher educational institutions under one 
board. Nevertheless, the separate state boards of regents for the eight 
institutions should be reorganized by constitutional amendment to 
provide for nine members serving nine-year terms with adequate safe- 
guards for removal and the filling of vacancies.1° The amendment pro- 
posed in House Joint Resolution No. 6 (as amended) in the Fifteenth 
Legislature, providing five members serving ten-year terms would be 
eminently satisfactory, however, and it is to be hoped that such an 
amendment will be proposed in the present legislative session. 

4. Welfare. The nine welfare institutions should be placed under 
the department of public welfare as at present constituted, and the 
present boards of the nine institutions should be constituted as “boards 
of visitors.” ‘The veterans service commission and the prison (parole) 
board should be attached to the department. 

5. Agriculture. The bulk of the agricultural functions of the 
state are administered by the New Mexico State College. The cattle 


® William H. Edwards, “The Merit System and Government Costs,” New Mexico Busi- 


ness Review, IX (January, 1940) , 1-11. 

10 William H. Edwards, “The New Mexico Boards of Regents,” The New Mexico Quar- 
terly Review, XI (February, 1941) , 5-24, and “Politics and Higher Education in New Mex- 
ico,” Bulletin of The American Association of University Professors, XXVIII (October, 


1942) , 452-464. 
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sanitary board, the sire registration board, the sheep sanitary board, 
and to a less extent the state fair commission should be attached to 
the state college for administrative purposes. 

6. Conservation. A state department of conservation should be 
created to absorb the functions of the commissioner of public lands, oil 
conservation commission, state geologist, state engineer, game and 
fish commission, and state parks commission. The state planning board 
should be absorbed by or attached to the department, and the certifi- 
cation board for irrigation districts should be attached to the depart- 
ment. The department should be headed by a board of seven members 
appointed by the governor, serving overlapping seven-year terms. 

4. Law Enforcement. The division of courtesy and information 
(ports of entry administration) was separated from the state police in 
1941. These two services should be reunited in one department. The 
state police board should be reconstituted to consist of five members 
appointed by the governor serving overlapping five-year terms. 

8. Labor. The employment security commission, labor and indus- 
trial commission, and inspector of mines should be combined into one 
department of labor as is the case in a number of other states. The 
present employment security commission should serve as the head of the 
department. 

g. Business Regulation. The corporation commission should be 
abolished and its functions absorbed by the public service commission. 
Some of the nine other business regulating agencies should be com- 
bined in one department of commerce. It must be admitted, however, 
that in some reorganized states, commerce departments uniting a 
number of diverse business regulating agencies are paper consolidations 
only. A careful survey should be made before making consolidations 
in this field. 

10. Examining Board. For administrative purposes and in public 
interest, the sixteen examining boards should be attached to a registra- 
tion division in the state board of education. 

The usual custom in recommending the enactment of state reor- 
ganization plans is to make grossly exaggerated and specific claims that 
their adoption will save many millions of dollars, will reduce the 
number of agencies to a fraction of the existing number, and will 
eliminate great numbers of employees. Such premature boasts uni- 
formly fail to materialize in practice. No exaggerated claims will be 
attempted here. The above proposal, if adopted, would normally result 
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in certain advantages among which would be the reduction of gov- 
ernment costs; the increase in efficiency and competency of per- 
sonnel; the elimination of overlapping and duplication and con- 
flict of jurisdiction; the establishment of lines of responsibility; the 
integration of control; the enhancement of popular understanding 
of public services and the strengthening of democratic control by 
consolidating agencies in the same functional fields and by recognizing 
and providing for representative bodies, lay boards, and regulatory 
commissions. The reduction in the number of agencies would be as 
large as those actually achieved in most of the reorganized states. The 
adoption of a plan for state reconstruction which possesses these advan- 
tages would be a credit to the people and political leaders of the state. 
The difficulties in the way of securing the enactment of such a plan 
are obvious, but more radical and sweeping reorganizations have been 
installed in other states. And the challenge remains—that of providing 
processes for democratic control of a bureaucracy that has vastly grown. 
In a war for the survival of democracy, we should be willing to reorgan- 
ize our state governments or take any other steps necessary to make 
our free institutions as efficient and democratic as possible. We can 
make good our faith in democracy not only by dying for it but by living 
for it. 





POETRY 
FIVE POEMS 


1 
ASH WEDNESDAY 


Ponder the flesh dispersed 

Which now in narrow bound enshelled 
Is comforted in thirst 

And humored in desire, impelled 

By its own brevity beheld. 


And pity not its fate. 

But in this season glorify 

Thy bodiless estate: 

What forms shall from thy ruins fly 
When they with rocks and waters lie. 


2 
Beware the hill, nor wander up alone. 
Nothing of good, only the brush and bee 
Inhabit there, only the wind and stone— 
Nothing for love, nothing for memory. 
Beware the hill, nor wander there alone. 


3 
Though not predestined by the god 
As was Achilles to be slain 
By Paris on the Trojan sod, 
Or as Aeneas was to reign, 


Yet when the future has attained 
The present past, I then shall know 
The glories destined to be gained, 
The regions where I could not go. 
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Ambition roves without command 
Above the highest power to act 
But suddenly shall cease and stand 
In terror of the future fact. 


4 
BOOKPLATE 


Lend time to me, 

And I to thee 

Give of my power. 
Unsheath my lines, 

Now mute designs; 

If read, they flower. 
They strain patiently 
And here wait for thee. 


5 
THE FLIGHT 


When I shall pass thee, Jupiter, 
My soul in outward flight, 
Seeing the constellations burn 
Across the dawnless night, 


Will look upon the dragon coiled 
About the polar star and stare 
Unharmed where valiant Perseus holds 
Medusa by her coiling hair. 


Far in the east the morning star, 
Bold Hermes, brightens as it nears 
And grows and glistens like the moon, 
Then blinding like the sun appears. 


My soul unjoined in Hermes’ flame 
The last bare universe shall see 
Ere in an instant from the earth 
It sinks into infinity. 
ANN STANFORD 





FOUR POEMS 


EVENING 


Inaudible, ambiguous everywhere 

The equal gloaming falls suburban, 
Vague accessory to electric hearths. 
Children play through hill and fen, 
(Dark source of grass and laughter) ; 
They pursue remembered spontaneities. 
Tireless, they master the young season 
Until parents cry at suppleness: 
“Beyond these defended walls, disaster. 
Your pastures can wait for day, 

For in sleep you will turn away.” 


GOODBYE 


Assembled by the train’s departure 


We heard respectfully our sound, 
A cricket among catarrhs. 


There were minimum noises: 

Light boned children playing war, 

Or as caterpillars spin, their cries 

With large tears from large misshapen heads; 
And the minimum sight: horns of smoke 
Drawn to older worlds in a duller time. 


We knew old emotions and no 
Vocabulary. Our tongues 
Were inefficient, fast. 

Shut out, the station dwindled 
In a maximum endless light. 


On the locked train the soldiers sang 
And played at stone guitars. 
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CHAPLIN: THE GOLD RUSH 


The hero walks in pathos infinite 

And substantial in the flickering room. 
His grave eloquence unspeakable, 

Can only move the table ware: 

Curved shrunken candles, splitting cloth, 
Dead flowers among the eddy of flames. 
Celebrant betrayed, he waits his guests 
Amid Alaskan snow, the sterile cold 

A frozen dream crumbling teeth to flakes, 
Mind to silence to further teeth on bone. 


Our comic lover is nonchalant; 

Gay with the theatre his hands have made: 
Bread buns fixed on silver forks 

In chorus wave their metal legs 

And dance on soft and clumsy shoes, and whirl 


REVIEW 


And bend to make a music of their moving silence. 


They are absurd; alive to imitate 
His absurdity, to join against the ice, 
The paper cabin, the cornflake snow, 
Against love’s circular betrayal, 


To form against this black and laughing audience 


The movements of his red candy heart. 


THE SHORES OF GREECE 


Waves now helpless on a remembered shore 
Gather peacefully under oil 
Their tidal lengths to ancient ends. 


Compelled by the moon the dragging water 
Blurs what is left obscure, 
Flat and dark on the rigid sand. 


Unguents of blood or grease, both, 
Wash oak railings and hair, 
Metal drums, cordage, flanks. 





The flesh is dilute, grazing on salt, 
The ladened air, pure decay; 
What the torpedo could not unmake. 


The symmetry of surf 
Contains the shouts of older men, 
Gestures toward sea-horses, 


Firm, blood-arched. 
ROBERT BROWN 


SYCAMORE 


On the damp stone of afternoon horizon 
Rifted by glacier clouds and one cold gull, 

A sycamore is stretched in sunless season. 

With every stealthy wind his round brown heads 
Shift warily from side to side, and spill 

Venom of dark in the chilled veins of earth. 
Long since all singing pairs were driven forth 


From Eden-grass and scented garden-beds. 


And here in a tree’s form the serpent, humble 
And full of guile in proving edens fade, 

Is shedding scales that tempted sun to tremble 
Deliciously nearby in warmer hours. 

Now russet gates are swung and locked on seed 
Condemned to penance under and to stark 
Necessity of striving in the dark 

Before, by sweat of frost, are earned first flowers. 


The sycamore in innocence of Spring 

Was hale. Yet in his heart the serpent lodged. 
An aged good becomes a twisted thing 

That must contend with pain to merit pardon, 
As by this ill a stronger tree is pledged 

And deeper boughs and wells of leaf to slake 
Bright birds with crumbs of summer in their beak 
Beyond all wreckage in a fresher garden. 


JOHN MAHER MURPHY 
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BALLAD OF COULSON’S WOOD 


Amelia stood 

In the quiet grass 

Of Coulson’s Wood 
Where slow winds pass, 


And Helmer paced 
By her side as though 
His hot blood raced 


Where the slow winds blow. 


Between the two 
The grass would bend 
As if there blew 
A little wind. 


Amelia said: 

“Though years be fleet 
As runners sped 

On frightened feet, 


“All seeming few 

And spoiled and brief, 
Each comes anew, 

As last year’s leaf. 


“Our love has made 
This moment seem 
As aeons stayed 
Within a dream.” 


And Helmer said: 
“The grass will die 
As days are sped, 
And know not why. 


“And we no less, 
Though we be brave 
And good, still press 
Unto the grave. 


“All things make haste 
As if they yearned 
That rest to taste 
Their toil has earned. 


“As birds that sing 
At fall of night, 
When not a-wing, 
Are poised for flight, 


“So we confess 

Our feet are shod 
To foot the wilderness 
Of God. 


“Though men reprove, 
Pay them no heed: 
Two who will love 
Must love indeed!” 


Between the two 
The grass would bend 
As if unto 
A rising wind. 


Amelia said: 

“The slow years bless 
Two who are wed 
With quietness. 


“Love's arch of gold 
That girds the heart 
Is strong to hold 
The years apart. 


“Love’s fruit will hang, 
Though frost be nigh 

And cold clouds billowing 
In the sky, 
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“Until its taste 
Be made complete, 


Then why make haste 


To pluck and eat?” 


And Helmer said: 
“The day beats on; 
Morning is quieted 
And gone. 


“The sun of noon 
Is hot and high, 
And it will soon 
Desert the sky. 


“Evening will paint 
The shore and sea, 
And then grow faint, 
And night will be 


“Drawn close about, 
And we shall fear 
To wake or shout 
Lest death be near. 


“The kiss of age 
No lip will heed; 
Youth’s heritage 

Is love, indeed!” 


Between the two 


The grass would bend 


As if unto 

A wailing wind. 
Amelia said: 

“Our love must be 
Not brought abed 
To poverty. 
“Although hot blood 
Beat at the brain, 


Love leaves her hood 


Where two have lain; 


“Where blind with bliss, 
To their precipice, 
Two lean to kiss 

Love leaves her dress; 


“Where limbs are sealed 
With carnal flame, 
Love stands revealed 

In naked shame! 


“Imperious haste 
Pleads not your suit; 
Let us not taste 
Forbidden fruit.” 


But Helmer said: 
“Take heed of me 
Ere I have fled 
You utterly: 


““My ways are lost, 
My footsteps reach, 
Beyond the uttermost 
Of speech. 


“For if one stand 

By the water’s side 

And drown his hand, 
Though the banks abide, 


“The water goes; 
The liquid will 
Pulls, and it flows 
By plain and hill. 


“What things appear 
To keep their place 
Of far or near 

As spaced in space 


“Stay not at all, 
For hill and town 
Spin with this ball 
Of earth around; 
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“And each to each But time enough 

We look from the eye, To say good-bye!” 

a speak ig the speech The sky shone blood, 
ae And night came on; 

“Thoughts from the mind, Amelia stood 

Love from the heart, In the grass alone. 

We wake to find 

That all things part. 


And ere the dew 
Was dry again, 
“To you, my Love, A wide wind blew 
Even now have I Between the twain. 


ByrRON HERBERT REECE 


NOMENCLATURE 


What are these dreams of convex consciousness 

But flames to drown with sleep in depth of night, 
While day drills high in bond, ray-found in flight 
Through heart of sun, soon sipped—though effortless 


When mind’s suave seeking tunes to finiteness— 
And thoughts, in brass, re-strike the sober right! 
For this, the heart plays coil with other Might 
To iiven love and feed a breath’s caress. 
O bleed life’s time and fill town’s sense-tone-need 
With gold of mold, withdrawn from less than pure; 
Re-fruit the throbs with postings from love’s pain 
And know height’s weight, throught tanned for ultra-reed. 
In this close-comic code of trimmed urn’s lure 
One beat suffices for the call of rain. 
SYLVIA WITTMER 


THE BUSINESS MAN TIPS HIS FAVORITE 
WAITRESS 


Bestowing the silver coin like a discreet caress 

the successful lover, passionate but wary, 

doting on her will-less, the spirit so deliciously unfree, 
his white dove, his doe, his innocent stupid fairy. 


EveE MERRIAM 





RIMBAUD IN AFRICA 


His lids sprang wide to drink the morning scene, 
He smiled, cursed, beat the spider on his thigh. 
Sleep was a sowing and the crop was green 
Until the light of morning seared his eye . 

Now this—forever, this mad continent 

Reaching for him with naked monkey hands, 
Unwinding from his heart its cerement, 
Tormenting him with Negro sarabands. 


He heard the soft black footsteps coming in. 

He closed his eyes against the tattooed breast. 

He willed himself asleep. But no—the thin 
Rank odor groping from its nest 

Assailed him stronger than the dream of death. 
The wet lips swallowed his and drank his breath. 


JosEPH CHERWINSKI 


WRONG NUMBER 


The line is through, 
The connection made; 
The ear at the phone: 
No word ts said 


Our limbs were joined 
In locked embrace, 

But the single pulse 
Told the ghost’s release; 
A medic probed 

The inward wound, 
But never a trace 

Of heart he found. 


A portly priest, 
His lips at the phone, 
Answers for God, 
Who is not at home. 
Ray B. WEsT, JR. 
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OURS WAS A FULL LIFE 


Through the maple grove, hand in hand, 
Finding passion at the bend 

Of the brook, while sailing shells. Jane 
With petticoats too starched, 

Said it wasn’t worth the pain. 


Little bridge with yellow birds anew, 
Conscience dressed up in blue; 

Little heart upon a stick, 

Sucking it with ruby lips, 

Till the honest mind got sick. 


Lived in a city built of bricks, 
Memorized its febrile tricks; 

But can’t delay the answer now 
Creeping like a furry mole 

Just beneath the surface of the brow. 


So hastened through a gothic door, 
Crept contritely on the floor. 
Then my shame, a map of deeds, 
Was the altar cloth that veiled 
Seven shrolls of unused creeds. 


DAviID CORNEL DEJONG 


POEM 


There sprouts a febrile grass 
Across the mindless sands of dream 
That prints our footsteps as they pass, 
More flickering than serpents’ tongues, 


To where the pine 

Looms taller, lonelier now than then; 
Burns candle—incandescent in 

The winey air of noon— 


Stark measure of its second self 
Blocks solid dark from light, 

Like spaces in a serious game 
That mark dead-wrong from right. 








POETRY 











Then: luminous as watchfaces, 

Sums inchoate, in dream, 

Spun open to the musing eye 

Or plunged like comet, streamed 
Across the pale, belled, depthless sky, 
The pure skyline of dream. 


But that single, star-haunting one 

Swung o’er the breathless pine, 

Or twirled away at the hot glance— 

Key sum in the design— 

Or showed clocked, crossing, bitter hands 
At instant variance. 





KATHLEEN HouGH 


PAEAN 


Moths arch the wind, the midnight air, 
And find to the candle’s flame 

To burn fragile bellies to corpses there, 
—There by the midnight pane. 


And he, climbing with tortured steps 
To the door, to the calling flame, 

Let him burst his throat before he gains 
The ledge where my window burns— 


For I shall knife him to his back, 

I shall call him brother with steel; 

I shall hurl him down to the shark-fang rock, 
I am born with one purpose: to kill. 


And though he should gain my summit here, 
Here, where the winds are knives, 

I shall know him my brother, and know he comes 
To gamble with our lives. 


Moths arch the wind, the bloodsoaked air, 
To crisp in the candle’s flame; 

Let the ice fall steep about my door— 

Let the winds bring a steel-shot rain. 


ScoTT GREER 
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WITH DIURNAL MATHEMATIC 


With diurnal mathematic, 
let us regulate our day.... 
Is this the alchemist’s trick 
then, this hieroglyphic roundelay? 


We have checked all the surveys. 

We have considered the route of rivers, 
the course of bays, 

like good explorers in a new country. 


And not on any of those days 

we checked the old surveys 

has the center of our azimuth 

found what LaSalle found in the youth 


of exploration. 
The old land 
is not here, has not been here 
within the eye’s attesting 
for many a month and many a year. 


and this strange new face 

pock marked with lakes; and rivers 
showing through its skin 

seems not the womb of place 


the annals and the charts 
our schooling opened to us 
have described. 
Set the transits 
then, and let us see. 


this new equation’s bright topography. 
Let us find new plateaus for 

our forts; new mouths of rivers 

at our continent’s front door. 

















The wild wind, and the wild rain, 
the storm, and much sea change, 
have given another face 

to this our world. 


and we must learn anew 

the coy creases of its smiles, 
what dimples show 

at what degree of coquettry. 


Henry Clay was a great man 
in his day, but not today; 


the surveys have been checked 
and it’s not the same topography. 


Calhoun, Webster, Wilbur Wright, 
and Thomas Edison, warm colors 

in old books but not today, not 

today: there is a different desperation. 


Adjust the vertical to the libido 
and see what then the azimuth 
will hold its vortex on. Adjust 
the vertical to sound and see 


whose name’s impaled upon that 
vertical line. 


Tweedle de dum, dweedle de dee; 

the world has changed and so have we: 
and mostly do not care 

which end of the stair 


to continuing eternity 
we build our pylons on, 
or even if we build. 
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The river and I have held 
close company this month 
watching great battleships 
and merchant ships, and the 
calm ritual of desperation 
go down to sea.... 


desperation checking the 
old surveys, 


and finding them lacking, 
and never, not even once, 
doubting that our calculus 


will right it all. 
KENNETH L. BEAUDOIN 


MOTHER 


Let it be told—a woman in our time, 

once incipient seed in a sturdy girl who saw Lincoln, 
now mother of other seeds. Her bones are older 

than a halved century; they remember much pain. 

In her are many deaths: she beholds a lost family 

in a mind ranged hill after hill with old griefs. 

Her time comprehends our world. She has seen progress 
deliver her to three wars. In the grotesque tale 

she who knew woman’s blood before Kitty Hawk, 

now watches the moon’s clouds for the diving of death. 


I saw this woman in the year my haggard father, 
ravaged with imminent mortality, lay unknowing 
and talked recovery, his poor life raveled away. 
Intolerable gulfs opened in her then. Stone mask 
kept no secret closer than she serving him, loving, 
inscrutable, to his wistful death. 


She is aged like a hickory and yields not. 
This is the solace: old worths, 
The people indomitable. 


WILL GIBSON 




















COTTONWOOD 


Cloud-soft, a bit of cotton drifts across my floor— 
Common enough,—a frail, silken wisp, 
Yet somehow strangely lovely. 
But in this town, where cottonwoods are pests, 
When lawns are clouded, and the air is full 
Of clinging, cob-web fluffs of silk, 
Practical folk are like to shrug and say, 

“Too bad the government can’t find a use for that; 
There’s plenty of it—used for National Defense.” 


And there are wisps of talk around these days— 
Soft talk, and this ““good-neighbor,” silly stuff; 
“The Bible says the greatest good is love”’; 
And, “After this is over, what about it then? 
We still will have to find some way to live with them.”— 
When everybody knows it’s only common sense 
To do our best to kill the most of them, 
And do it first, before they get to us. 


Who knows, though, but that some day some wise man 
May figure out a way to use the cotton fluff? 


VIRGINIA C. FULGHUM 


POETRY REVIEW 


New Directions in Prose and Poetry, 1942, edited by James Laughlin. 
Norfolk: New Directions, 1942. $3.50. 

The Teeth of the Lion, by Kenneth Patchen. Norfolk: New Directions, 
The Poet of the Month, 1942. $.50. 

A Wreath of Christmas Poems. Norfolk: New Directions, The Poet of 
the Month, 1942. $.50. 

The Mirror of Baudelaire, edited by Charles Henri Ford. Norfolk: 
New Directions, The Poet of the Month, 1942. $.50. 

Calendar: An Anthology of 1942 Poetry, edited by Norman Macleod. 

Prairie City, Ill.: The Press of James A. Decker, 1942. No price 

indicated. 
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Dinner Party, by Jessica Nelson North. Muscatine, Iowa: The Prairie 
Press, 1942. $2.00. 

For My People, by Margaret Walker; with a Foreword by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét. New Haven and London: Yale University Press and 
Oxford University Press, 1942. $2.00. 

Lot’s Wife, By Max Eastman. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. $2.00. 

Note-Books of Night, by Edmund Wilson. San Francisco: The Colt 
Press, 1942. $2.50. 

Heavenly Body, by Starr Nelson. New York: The League to Support 
Poetry, 1942. $1.50. 

There is No Night, by David Russell. Dallas: The Kaleidograph Press, 
1942. $1.50. 

Blind Dawn, by Stanley Kidder Wilson. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. $1.50. 

Flint and Fireflies, by Ruth Thomas. Boston: Manthorne and Burack, 
Inc., 1942. $1.50. 

Tomorrow’s Vintage, by Louise Howell. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
1942. $1.50. 

James Laughlin presents his seventh annual grab bag of experi- 
mental writing—this one a very interesting and in many ways success- 
ful collection. One always wonders about the inclusion of certain 
items in this annual collection, for the rationale of selection is not con- 
sistently apparent; and one easily finds several pieces which seem worth- 
less. But one cannot dip into the book for long without finding a good 
many interesting and stimulating, though not necessarily successful, 
pieces of writing. Among such items in this volume are Richard Eber- 
hart’s group of poems (interesting, but largely unsuccessful, it seems to 
me) , Robert Clairmont’s parody of the pulp pseudo-science tale, a play 
by William Carlos Williams, a group of realistic sketches, ““Love Is Like 
Park Avenue,” by Alvin Levin, and a symposium of homage to Ford 
Madox Ford. Publication of such work keeps New Directions more 
than merely a worthwhile project. 

In The Teeth of the Lion, Kenneth Patchen appears to be working 
out somewhat explicitly some of the symbols suggested in the longer 
The Dark Kingdom. But these symbols seem not to do him a great 
deal of good as yet, and I cannot feel that more than isolated passages 
show the concentrated power one may rightly expect of his general 
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method. A Wreath of Christmas Poems is an attractive and good col- 
lection of poems about Christmas, from Virgil to Phyllis McGinley. 
The Mirror of Baudelaire is designed largely as a tribute to the poet, 
including an essay by Paul Eluard, a poem by Charles Henri Ford, and 
translations of three of Baudelaire’s longish poems. The Poet of the 
Month (recently changed to The Poets of the Year) ended less strongly 
than it started the year 1942, and the recent increase in price is unfortu- 
nate, though probably necessary. Recent issues and the plans for 1943 
indicate what seems to me a rather unhappy tendency of depending 
more and more upon selections from older poets, translations, and 
anthologies. That the Earl of Rochester, Melville, Rimbaud, and 
Hoelderlin are precisely the poets of the year 1943 is rather doubtful; 
still the project continues well and energetically. 

Calendar, the anthology edited by Norman Macleod, is important 
mainly for its selections from English and Celtic poets not often 
published in this country. These poets included here outshine the 
selections from the American poets, and the book provides an interest- 
ing introduction to their work. 

The poems of Jessica Nelson North provoke the adjectives smooth, 
accomplished. Because she often seems deliberately to pull her 
punches, some of the poems depend too much upon a surface manner. 
Yet on occasion the depth is there, almost in the face of the manner, and 
such poems as “Spring Bus-Ride,” “The Mother,” “Homeless,” and 
“Night Fires’”—varying considerably in tone and importance of theme— 
represent a real accomplishment. 

It is good that the Yale Series of Younger Poets has accepted the work 
of a young Negro poet; one wishes that he might think better of the 
poetry offered. But too often the work sprawls, is uncontrolled. This 
is particularly true of the first large section, which reduces mainly to 
impassioned and worthy speech or oratory. Much better are the ballads 
of the second section, particularly “Molly Means,” and one of the 
personal lyrics of the third section, a sonnet entitled “Whores.” 

Max Eastman’s Lot’s Wife, a narrative poem recreating the story of 
Lot and Sodom, is clogged by Eastman’s determination to use twentieth- 
century speech, even occasional slang, and to interrupt to give a 
“modern” explanation of parts of the story. The latter could have 
been more smoothly integrated with the story, but the conception of the 
language to be used seems wrongheaded. Still it is a good story, and 
Eastman is able. 
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Note-Books of Night contains Edmund Wilson’s recent occasional 
writings, verse and prose, satirical and serious. In fairness to Wilson, 
one must keep in mind that such collections of occasional pieces have 
little pretension. It is good for Wilson that. the work is not more pre- 
tentious, for the accomplishment is not great. The prose is generally 
better than the verse; the more ambitious works are likely to be the 
least successful; several felicitous bits of writing give the book a casual 
charm, but hardly importance. 

The books of Starr Nelson and David Russell may well be con- 
sidered together. Each presents poems with a smooth and polished 
surface, with the surface of Miss Nelson’s poems showing the greater 
brilliance and freshness. Because she is younger and already has a more 
varied ambition, perhaps we may in the end expect a great deal more 
of Miss Nelson. Although she needs to strengthen and deepen her per- 
ceptions considerably, there is nothing in Heavenly Body to indicate 
that she cannot make that development. 

The remaining three books are of less interest than the others. It 
is heartening to poets to see another university press issuing poetry. 
The publishers describe Blind Dawn as “a long personal poem which 
treats of the gradual dulling of love in the process of a long marriage, 
and the attempt of a man to effect its renascence.” ‘The verse is hardly 
distinguished, however, and the use of slang and words in quotation 
marks in an obvious effort to achieve a tone of intimacy leads to some 
strange and raucous effects. Ruth Thomas and Louise Howell display 
a certain ability, the former with the short lyrical poem, the latter over 
a larger range, including the short poem “Flood-Tide” and the longer 
prose-poem, “Wild Geese of Autumn.” Mrs. Howell, particularly, gives 
the impression of having published before her better talent could be 


shown to advantage. 
ALAN SWALLOW 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Common Heart, by Paul Horgan. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. $2.50. 


This book is a picture of Albuquerque a quarter of a century ago. 
It will disappoint readers who like to comb a book for persons and 
events they know. You do not know these people until you have read 
the book. Then it is hard to remember that you have known them only 
in a book and not in actuality, they are so fully realized. 

Perhaps The Common Heart is not a novel. I don’t know the rules 
for making a novel. It may be too episodic; it doesn’t tie up into a 
compact parcel with every edge tucked in and no loose ends dangling. 
It moves along rather like the Rio Grande which centers its locale, 
lazing into backwaters and getting stuck or suddenly breaking loose and 
tearing along in a flood. But these tricks—if they are tricks—only en- 
hance the impression that this is life and not a piece of artistry at all. 
For in life any point is as good a beginning as any other and as good, 
or as inconclusive, an ending. Perhaps that is one reason why Mr. 
Horgan’s characters are so gratifyingly real. He has simply dipped 
here and there into the moving current of lives he knew from the in- 
side as well as the outside and turned them to show us “the common 
heart.” In one place he refers to Peter the doctor’s awareness of “the 
inner dignities of people.”” The book is about that too. 

This Dr. Peter Rush is the central character of the book; but only 
because through him we see forward and back, sense the inconclusive- 
ness of life’s patterns. Other characters are quite as living. Willa, the 
waitress—clear-headed, hard-working, bound to take her children “back 
East” for advantages—is inspiring in her laughing courage. Her son 
and the doctor’s son—pedalling their bikes through the river bosques, 
making games on the viaduct—are so real that one wonders how a 
mature man could remember so well the hidden life of boys. The 
young love affair is idyllic; the older one rich and truly concluded. 
Noonie, the doctor’s wife, is perhaps the least satisfying character. Her 


gl 
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trivial tragedy seems too casually approached. Maybe she was too light 
to matter; but you long for better understanding of what went on in 
that smooth and elegant little head, some hint that her frustrations were 
deep enough, her courage great enough for what she did. Was it an 
adult realization of her own cowardice, a childish desire to bring Peter 
to her, or a sudden appreciation of her inner aridity in the face of the 
girl’s glowing young love? We do not know. 

Peter, in all his relations as boy and as man, is strongly drawn and 
revealed in everything he does. He is the book’s central figure, yes. 
But, largely because of his response to it, the dominant character is the 
country. One of Mr. Horgan’s great achievements is his exposition of 
how sustaining this awareness of the country is to those who can accept 
and not fight it. Peter’s joy in a sandstorm, his sense of personal 
triumph in the rush of a mad arroyo, his glorying in desert color and 
dry air all show how much more vital the country was to him than 
many people he knew. Nobody has ever written better about this 
immediacy of our country, its deep vibration into the inner lives of 
those who can share its strength. Nor of how it vexes and dwarfs those 
who cannot yield to it. 

A device delightful to one who loves our backgrounds is that of 
flashing back into history or archaeology to animate a scene with lives 
long gone. Mr. Horgan has made up his own history and folklore as 
he needed it, but so completely in the spirit of the truth that no offense 
is felt. Because of this sometimes heavy cargo of background and of 
past, the book often moves too slowly for effective storytelling. It is a 
book to be read slowly, savoringly. Taken so, it repays well, because 
Paul Horgan knows his country, sees it as a poet, writes of it as an artist. 


ERNA FERGUSSON 


Tacey Cromwell, by Conrad Richter. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1942. $2.00. 

Conrad Richter’s past novels have proved that pioneer American 
life is vital and strong enough to stand alone, without need of false 
glamour or sentimentality. The Sea of Grass paints an unforgettable 
canvas against the Southwestern background, and The Trees portrays 
the intrepid and stoic spirit of the westward-bound pioneers as well, 
perhaps, as any book of our times. 

It is with great regret, therefore, that the reviewer must confess dis- 
appointment after having read Tacey Cromwell, Mr. Richter’s latest 
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novel dealing with his favorite locale, the Southwest. The book is far 
from dull reading, for it possesses much of the characteristic Richter 
charm of description and dialogue. It is regrettable, however, that the 
novelist should have selected a rather hackneyed theme, that of the 
“madam” (Tacey Cromwell herself) who becomes respectable but 
finds an honest life beset with difficulties when her past history catches 
up with her. Tacey is the dominant character, but she appears ideal- 
ized just enough to make her outlines shadowy and conjectural. 

This semi-abstractness with which Tacey is characterized is sympto- 
matic of the chief weakness of the entire novel. There is a sense of 
groping uncertainty at times, a feeling of bafflement and inconclusive- 
ness that one does not find in the author’s preceding novels. The thesis 
of Tacey Cromwell seems to be that a so-called bad woman turned good 
may be a better substitute mother for the wayward young than a good 
woman who refuses to recognize the existence of evil. But even this 
tenuous bit of logic is not developed to a convincing outcome, for the 
lives of the characters are just about as tangled at the end as in the begin- 
ning, with a stalemate between virtue and wickedness. On reading the 
book, one may feel a sense of resentment against social injustice, but 
the author offers no tangible solution, and it is difficult to identify 
oneself enthusiastically with either characters or problems. 

Perhaps Mr. Richter has become imbued with a trace of the futility 
which some persons consider characteristic of our times, or perhaps he 
is less sure of himself as he approaches nearer his own period. What- 
ever may have disturbed his poise in Tacey Cromwell, it is to be hoped 
that in subsequent works he may recapture the dynamic power and 
the confident mastery of technique which have characterized his novels 


heretofore. 
ROBERT AVRETT 


Fiesta in November, Stories from Latin America, selected and edited 
by Angel Flores and Dudley Poore; with an introduction by Kath- 
erine Anne Porter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 


$3.00. 


Fiesta in November is a collection of short and long stories by writers 
from countries south of the Rio Grande. Eighteen authors have con- 
tributed to the book, aided by twelve translators and Katherine Anne 
Porter, who wrote the introduction. In her comments, Miss Porter 
says that although some well-known writers are included, the editors 
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did not attempt “to collect names or reputations,” but to represent the 
countries, the peoples, and their interests. She says the type of story- 
telling will appear strange to the North American reader “accustomed 
to plots that click and stories with a beginning, a middle, and an end.” 
These Latin American stories do not have artfully contrived plots or 
formulas. They are simply told; some are merely short episodes from 
life with an effective point in theme and moral. “They hold together 
and move by a spontaneous vitality,” Miss Porter declares. “The 
method belongs to the material, and the looseness of construction, the 
deliberate informality of style, is practised, it seems to me, as an art in 
itself.” 

Readers of Southwestern literature have long been familiar with 
this art of storytelling. Charles Fletcher Lummis practised it in his 
Pueblo Indian Folk Stories; Frank Applegate was a master of the craft 
in his Native Tales of New Mexico, and Mary Austin used the method 
in One Smoke Stories. Not only in method but in theme is kinship 
found between material in Southwest literature and the stories from 
Latin America. In both regions the best literature has been documen- 
tary of folk culture, vivid with heroism combating hardships of nature, 
stark with episodes dwarfing men against the panorama of land, sky or 
sea, piquant with salty ribaldry of rogue and renegade. 

The story from which the book takes its title is one by Edward 
‘Mallea, an Argentinean. The setting is Buenos Aires, where a wealthy 
British woman, Eugenia Rague, is a dominating force in an exclusive, 
sophisticated, and conservative society. She plans through the wealth 
of her Spanish husband to return to London and dominate there, as 
she has in Buenos Aires, aided by the magnificent art collection she has 
acquired. To help her husband in a business transaction, she gives 
a magnificent dinner dance. While the formal stages of the evening 
progress, against the ostentatious display of luxury and pride, Mallea 
tells a series of other stories, events which are happening concurrently 
with those in the urban palace of Eugenia Rague: her younger 
daughter lies in a hospital where she has submitted to an abortion; a 
liberal young journalist in the outskirts of the city is bludgeoned by a 
band of fascists; a bookseller is mobbed by hoodlums from a dance 
hall. An artist infuriates Mrs. Rague by telling her that she has 
purchased an imitation of Titian, not an original. He condemns her 
way of life as a “kind of luxurious decadence.” For years his own view 
of art had been sterile and decadent. ‘I had been deaf to humanity. I 
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had not heard the murmur—so clearly distinguishable—coming from 
all the dark corners of the earth, the murmur made by those who are 
persecuted and humiliated and slain.” Mallea does not offer any single 
principle of action for the salvation of the world. “Each in his own 
way must be heroic, must walk along that burning road with arms and 
soul outstretched, a spacious being unhindered by frontiers, content 
with no partial goal.” 

There are only two other stories in the book that rank with the first 
in length and scope. They are “The Futile Life of Pito Perez,” by the 
Mexican author José Ruben Romero, and “Brother Ass,” by Eduardo 
Barrios of Chile. Neither of these tales could have come from North 
America unless it came from the Spanish Southwest; for the first con- 
cerns the wanderings and wit of a picaro or vagabond, a modern Lazar- 
illo de Tormes, and the second is a study of Franciscan monks against 
a background of Catholic tradition and society. There is nothing to 
be said in defense of Pito Perez. He isa liar, a thief, a loafer, but he is 
frank about it; and from his secure position of knavery, he tells the 
truth about the rest of us in our citadels of honesty, morality, and 
industry. 

The story by Eduardo Barrios is a masterpiece in psychoanalysis 
and controlled suspense and climax. Those who are going to read the 
book will resent being told more about the plot. Brother Lazaro, the 
instructor of novices who has not yet become a monk, and Brother 
Rufino, the saintly, if a little senile, Franciscan, one beginning the 
monastic way of life and the other ending it, are two characters which 
the subtle artistry of Barrios has made unforgettable. 

There is the pathetic story of Gaviota, a young cabin boy whose 
manhood is both born of the sea and destroyed by it. There are stories 
with unusual themes, like ““The Good Knight Carmelo,” the story of a 
fighting cock, or “Sea of the Dead,” with its background of Yemanja, 
mistress of the seas and of the sails. There have been many books on 
Latin America by journalists and students from Europe and the United 
States. Fiesta in November is Latin America seen by Latin Americans. 
It does more than Carmen Miranda and a dozen Hollywood gaucho 
films to show what our neighbors to the South are really like, both in 


body and soul. 
T. M. PEARCE 
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Anthology of Contemporary Latin American Poetry, edited by Dudley 
Fitts. Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 1942. $3.50. 


Cuentos y Poemas de Amor y de la Revolucion, by Julio Acero. Guada- 
lajara, Jalisco, Mexico: Xavier Moya, 1941. No price indicated. 


Latin America has a great literary tradition and a prodigious output 
which are unknown to us generally, although there have been very good 
anthologies published in the past few years. In poetry alone she has far 
surpassed us; for, while New England was furnishing the rest of the 
country with a literary culture derived from England, a score of re- 
publics in South, Central, and North America, including the Antilles, 
were singing in the great voice and tone of the Iberian peninsula. 
Their manner and approach, of course, were traceable, like ours, 
through the Renaissance to the Romans and Greeks; it was modified by 
the south European temperament; our own bore the stamp of the 
northern isles. Their Darios and Nervos, heirs of Calderén and Gon- 
gora, are to them what the Lowells and Longfellows, children of Milton 
and Wordsworth, are to us; yet all of them are descendants, many of 
them degenerate, of Sappho and Horace; and their singing is of the 
mute white swan, mirrored in a dark, quiet pool surrounded by marble 
Ionic pillars amid somber laurels and bloodless lilies. 

In modern times the poets became claustro- and cycnophobic when 
they saw the world around them exploring new horizons, flying in new 
directions. Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, paradoxically using the sonnet 
form, sounded a definite call: ‘“‘Let’s wring off the swan’s neck!” Latin 
Walt Whitmans were jumping over the classic garden walls to hear 
Ibero-America singing and extolling her own pampas or tropic grass. 

Dudley Fitts takes this sonnet as his apology; for anthologies, so 
open to attack, need an introductory explanation to placate the critics’ 
dogs. It is an excellent introduction, clearly stating the editor’s 
purpose, that of presenting the best modern Latin American poetry, 
not according to dates, but with regard for spirit. The poems selected 
speak for themselves that they are good; that they are representative 
is vouched for by an imposing array of Spanish American scholars and 
American students of Spanish American letters. The original Spanish 
(also a proportional inclusion of Portuguese and French for Brazil 
and Haiti) is given on one page, with a free line-by-line translation 
opposite, the only arrangement which is truly adequate for such a work. 

To a person who thinks in either language, however, and who is 
acquainted with the poetry of both, a certain judgment, in no way 
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touching the compilers, is inescapable. Modern Latin American 
poetry, though parallel in its outward aspects with ours, is not quite the 
same. At best, ours is much too often crude and harsh, the natural echo 
of the machine and Anglo-Saxon frigidity; theirs is still “poetic” in the 
main, the old Spanish-Catholic nature asserting itself even in the most 
radical rebel. Where it does not, the latter’s work is no longer Latin 
American, but rather international sans tag, perhaps with a sovietic 
tinge, and not much poetry. I would say that the Latin Americans did 
not really twist off the mute swan’s neck: they gave her a voice and 
taught her to soar like an eagle. Even the surrealists and others, pictur- 
ing entrails and such things overrun with Dali’s ants, present the viscera 
of the swan nevertheless. 

Some inaccuracies in translation are to be expected in a work of such 
scope, but, considering the qualifications of the collaborators, they 
furnish surprises. “Corn hangs from the rafters/by its canary wings” 
signifieth nothing, but the original does: “Hanged from the rafters by 
their canary wings/the leafed ears of corn!” “Stay within my sight” is 
much too prosaic for “descanca em minhas pupillas.” One piece opens 
with the statement: “Pobre Poncho, lo fregaron los gringos,” which is 
rendered, “Poor Poncho, the gringos drove him nuts.” Now, both the 
expression and the context tell you that Poncho was killed—they finished 
him or, if you prefer a literal slang, they rubbed him out! But this is 
by the by, as such flaws are few, minor, and do not detract from the 
worth of the book. 

These are most interesting poems which, despite many incursions 
into matters offensive to northern Puritan ears, sustain a dignified level. 
Not so the thin paper-bound book of Julio Acero, whose introduction 
promises not to descend to “pornographic materialism” or crude tastes 
of the populace, then plunges into a pigsty where his literary wings get 


bogged. 


Fray ANGELICO CHAVEZ 


Minerals of New Mexico, by Stuart A. Northrop. The University of 
New Mexico Bulletin 379, Geological Series, Volume 6, No. 1. Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 1942. Cloth, $1.75; 
paper, $1.00. 

This solid and scholarly bulletin of the University of New Mexico 
is primarily, of course, directed to the mineralogist. The main body 
of the book is taken up with a list of New Mexico minerals, a list 
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arranged practically for quick reference in alphabetical rather than in 
systematic order. For each mineral the physical properties are given 
in sufficient detail for field identification. The detailed blowpipe and 
chemical tests are not included, such information being easily available 
in standard texts and not properly a part of a state survey. For each 
mineral is given a list of the districts in which it occurs. A separate 
list of the mining districts of the state and a map add to the value of the 
bulletin. It will be indispensable for any field geologist or mining man 
working in the state. 

But the appeal of the book extends to all those interested in the 
history of the Southwest. It does not take a mineralogist to be en- 
thralled by the account of the glow-stone found in the Pecos ruins, a 
stone that shows prehistoric knowledge of the luminescence of quartz; 
by the report of Farfan in 1598 concerning the Zufi lake with salt “deep 
as a long lance”; by the DeVargas report to the Viceroy in 1692 recom- 
mending the ‘“‘sending of convict mechanics from Mexican jails to serve 
as teachers and search for metals.” Archaeological material, Spanish 
explorers’ reports, mine registrations and grants in the Spanish archives 
are all combed for references to New Mexico minerals. The historical 
survey comes up through territorial days and through statehood to 
recent booms and depressions. One section of the book treats this 
history consecutively and chronologically. But even in the technical 
mineralogical part of the book, historical references add perspective 
and surprise. Under Sillimanite, for instance, the reader will find that 
this mineral made up a large part of the schist used by the prehistoric 
Indians in making axes; under Staurolite, he will find a reference to the 
way the Penitentes have prized the mineral; under Turquois he will 
come upon a bibliography of turquois and even a brief discussion of the 
chalchihuitl question. And the extensive bibliography at the end of 
the book will be as invaluable to the archaeologist and historian as to 
the geologist. 

I wonder whether poets read books on mineralogy. The words sing: 
blood-red garnets in the loose sands of the Nacimiento desert; leek- 
green jadeite; windows of selenite in Santa Fe . . . . But perhaps a 
mineralogist would rather not have his work advertised to poets and 
would be alarmed if a reviewer should say that beauty had crept up 
upon him unawares. 

FRANCES GILLMOR 
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Pima and Papago Indian Agriculture, by Edward F. Castetter and 
Willis H. Bell. Inter-Americana Studies I. Albuquerque: Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1942. $3.50. 


In the 1840’s and 1850’s California-bound emigrants drew breath 
and replenished their stores at Maricopa Wells on the Gila. With 
months of grueling plodding over the plains and the dash through 
hostile Apache country behind them, they still faced two hundred miles 
of desert to the Colorado. Abundant fields of Piman hosts were then 
in no small way responsible for the peopling of California by the 
southern route. 

Piman abundance rested on a shrewd appreciation of land and water 
resources, developed first on the basis of a wholly native agricultural 
economy. To these advantages were added quantity-yielding European 
grains, such as wheat, so that by the advent of the emigrants there was a 
surplus to be had here, far beyond the limits of white settlement. 

Piman peoples occupied the land from the Concepcién and Sonora 
Rivers in northern Mexico into southern Arizona to the Gila. The 
terrain—river bottom, semi-desert, and desert—presented variable con- 
ditions for crop cultivation. Where on the upper reaches of rivers from 
the San Miguel to the Gila, bottom lands presented optimal conditions 
of subsurface and wash waters, cultivation of corn, beans, and pumpkins 
bulked large in the food economy. But in the semi-deserts (principally 
to the west) resources were scanty, cropping was seasonal, the wild 
vegetal products important, and the roving habit an essential determin- 
ant of other phases of life. Thus there was set off the general cultural 
distinction of Pima from Papago, year-round farmers from “migratory 
workers, one people essentially, parted somewhat by the direction of 
possibilities and character of their agricultural pursuits. 

The details of this varying terrain, the selection, maintenance, and 
harvesting of crops, are succinctly and graphically presented in this 
account of Piman agriculture. And while there inevitably appears a 
relation of partial determinism, based on the need of adjustment to 
geographic circumstances, the authors have never forgotten the tertium 
quid of purely cultural elements: stereotypes of traditional procedures, 
the dictates of tastes and the familiar, and the (to us) irrational 
accompaniment of at least a minor amount of ceremonialism. The 
aboriginal agricultural scene is reconstructed here in a manner at which, 
I think, no one can cavil—no mean feat when we realize that the funda- 
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mental food economy has undergone two rather drastic changes in as 
many centuries. 

The first change has its own romance. It is reasonably clear that 
wheat, derived from the Spanish settlements of Mexico, spread north- 
ward and came to prevail as a staple in the Pima country far in advance 
of actual Spanish intrusion. The history of the introduction of these 
field grains—later to become so potent a factor for the California scene 
—and the adjustments that followed are impressively documented. So, 
too, are the further changes from those incident to direct colonization 
by Spanish and Anglo in southern Arizona on to the present-day stimuli 
from agricultural stations and the Indian Office. It is this picture of a 
changing economy from aboriginal times through Spanish colonization 
to its modern American setting that makes this detailed study of Piman 
agriculture pertinent to an Inter-American publication series. 

By their approach as field botanists, tempered by a realization of 
Piman cultural dictates, Drs. Castetter and Bell have presented a de- 
tailed yet balanced account—comprehensive, thorough, and far superior 


to any parallel study from the Southwest. bLessta Gotde 


The Journal of Lieutenant J. W. Abert from Bent’s Fort to St. Louis 
in 1845, edited with Introduction and Notes by H. Bailey Carroll. 
The Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Vol. XIV. Canyon, 
Texas: The Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, 1941. $3.00. 

This 1845 report of Lieutenant J. W. Abert was first published in 
Senate Documents 29th Congress, First Session; its original manuscript 
is now in the National Archives. Little attention was paid to it, how- 
ever, the author’s Examination of New Mexico in the Years 1846-47 
being better known. Now this ably edited reprint should prove of 
value to naturalist, geographer, and historian, telling as it does of the 
expedition from Bent’s Fort south to the headwaters of the Canadian 
River and thence along that river to Fort Gibson through the country 
of the Plains Indians and buffalo. The accompanying facsimile of 


Abert’s map is of decided value. 
be P DoROTHY WOODWARD 


The Port of New Orleans, by Harold Sinclair. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1942. $3.50. 
Approached from the sea through the flat green lands of the Delta, 
Mr. Sinclair's New Orleans does not appear as the romanticized city 
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of the founding French, but as a commercial port lined with docks and 
warehouses. With tinsel and glamor largely removed from this river 
outlet of the mid-United States, the historic vicissitudes of New Orleans 
from its founding to the present are detailed with clear matter-of- 
factness. One wishes more might have been said of the period since the 
Civil War and especially of the present port and its importance in hemi- 
spheric trade. 

DoROTHY WOODWARD 


The Best American Short Stories, 1942, and the Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Short Story, edited by Martha Foley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1942. $2.75. 

One comes from a reading of the new Best American Short Stories 
with four definite impressions: (1) there are some fine stories in the 
volume; (2) the selection is uneven in quality and displays an inade- 
quate rationale; (3) the editorial work for the book was carelessly 
done; (4) Martha Foley does not show the conscientious editorial 
ability of the late Edward J. O’Brien. Discussion of the first three 
observations will demonstrate the last. 

The American short story is now in a state such that a selection of 
the thirty best stories of the year surely should contain some fine, per- 
haps even great, stories. Miss Foley’s selection includes really fine 
stories by David Cornel DeJong, Nancy Hale, Peter Taylor, and Doro- 
thy Thomas; at a lesser level, but certainly wisely selected, are stories by 
Nelson Algren, Robert Gibbons, Mary Medearis, Mary O’Hara, and 
the humorous story by James Thurber. 

The rationale behind the selections seems to swing from the story 
which approaches the sentimental incident (which is one side of Story 
magazine) , to sentimentalism cloaked in a hard surface (which is the 
other side of Story and the common denominator of The New Yorker) , 
to the unthematic sophisticated surface story found in many places. 
These bulk eighteen of the thirty selections. In addition, there is not 
a really fine story among the selections by the “names” Sally Benson, 
Kay Boyle, Eric Knight, William Saroyan, John Steinbeck, and Jesse 
Stuart. 

Documentation of carelessness and apparent indifference on the 
part of the editor would occupy three times the space of this review. 
O’Brien’s valuable yearbook section is here cut to five pages. Of the 
thirty authors represented by selections, four (Medearis, Schulberg, 
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Steinbeck, and Stuart) do not appear in the “Index of Distinctive 
Short Stories” at all; and this index contains six more obvious errors in 
listing. In the preface Miss Foley remarks: “I found, as did O’Brien, 
that the most exciting, if not always the most finished, story writing 
was to be found in the small, regional magazines.” Three of the thirty 
stories are taken from such magazines, if one excludes two reprints from 
The Southern Review. THE NEw MEXxIcO QUARTERLY REVIEW is 
named in the book six times, three times as The New Mexico Quar- 
terly. Of three very fine long stories published last year, ‘““The Man in 
the Brooks Brothers Shirt,” by Mary McCarthy in Partisan Review for 
July-August, ‘““The Leaning Tower,” by Katherine Anne Porter in The 
Southern Review for Autumn, and “The Fancy Woman,” by Peter Tay- 
lor in The Southern Review for Summer, only the last is even men- 
tioned (and it is reprinted) . 

ALAN SWALLOW 


George Gascoigne, Elizabethan Courtier, Soldier, and Poet, by C. T. 
Prouty. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. $3.75. 


Doctoral theses all too frequently justify the hoary quip that a 
Ph. D. is one who knows more and more about less and less. In George 
Gascoigne, however, Professor Prouty’s pursuit of literary byways has 
given us a “more and more” in which minute detail about one of the 
“lesser Elizabethans’” becomes important illumination of the neglected 
1560’s and 1570’s between Wyatt and Surrey on the one hand and the 
Spenserians on the other. We are often prone to protest that the little 
men of literature have deserved their oblivion, that it is only the humor 
of the scholar which chooses to dust fondly among their dry bones. 
This point of view here receives just rebuke; for the thesis of this book 
is that the Shakespeares and the Marlowes and the Sidneys achieved 
because of the craftsmanship of other significant and wide-ranging ex- 
perimenters like George Gascoigne, who laid a good English foundation 
for the more impressive ashlar stones of the masters in the magnificent 
structure of Elizabethan literature. It is not a new thesis, but Professor 
Prouty’s development of it is one which should be noted by all students 
of so-called “minor men”: the full man observed against his time, 
neither more nor less. 

The Gascoigne materials, many of which are new, were assembled 
from those British archives which are such treasure troves of informa- 
tion—thanks to the litigious temper of those Elizabethans—and from 
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studies pursued on a research fellowship at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. These comprised a challenging maze of data which could 
have been resolved into one of the average musty biographies of the 
deservedly forgotten. Those who follow the adroit threading of the 
maze through the biographical chapters which open the book may, in 
fact, be overborne by the weight of document and citation and the in- 
genious deduction which reconstructs this first complete life of Gas- 
coigne. But the result is a sympathetic and human study of this scape- 
grace elder son of an unscrupulous father. His struggle for court pre- 
ferment, his studies at the Inns of Court, his adventuring in the Dutch 
Wars, his later disillusionment and repentance have importance as an 
all-too-typical Elizabethan pattern for gallants. And the literary activ- 
ity, with which Gascoigne played his own accompaniment through 
life and which has often been dismissed as mediocre and only historic- 
ally interesting, Professor Prouty relates solidly to its sources and proves 
to contain original contribution. 

Without belaboring the idea of “firsts,” he shows the real values 
contained in Gascoigne’s catholic experimenting in the literary fields 
of his day and credits him with a goodly sum of innovation. Gas- 
coigne’s treatise on poetry (the first in English) voiced a principle not 
unfavored by the modern critic, though many times maladroitly prac- 
ticed by Gascoigne: Ground the poem upon some “deepe invention” 
and take heed to follow this invention to the end. “The Supposes”’ is 
the first English prose comedy translated from the Italian, demonstrably 
not a slavish version, either, but, like his Jocasta (even though 
second-hand, the first Greek tragedy to reach the English stage), en- 
riched by alterations more dramatically effective. His Steele Glas, an 
excursion into satire and the first original nondramatic blank verse in 
English, is demonstrated as of the Piers Plowman tradition, independ- 
ently English where other Elizabethan satires were thralled by classic 
tradition. In analyzing “The Adventures of Mr. F. J.,” Professor 
Prouty stresses the new presence of personal and psychological elements 
in this original work that Gascoigne masked as a translation of an 
Italian novelle. Here, he reasonably and acutely maintains, is an early 
and heretofore unrecognized attempt at the psychological novel, not 
to be approached until the eighteenth century. It is to be expected, 
perhaps, that this contention may be brushed off as overambitious by 
those who have always accepted Gascoigne’s traditional disguise for 
the work. ‘Dan Bartholomew” is presented as a precursor of the son- 
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net sequence habit of telling a love story in a series of poems. The 
Spoyle of Antwerp is a vivid example of early news reporting; the mas- 
ques, early representatives of their type of dramatic art. 

Professor Prouty convinces by weight of evidence, not by over en- 
thusiastic bias in favor of his own thesis, although the brilliance and 
persuasion of his style are undeniable. For him, and for us, Gascoigne 
is a Man of the Renaissance, important because he is a human and 
typical representative of an important period, not because he was a 
field of special interest for an individual scholar. 

KATHERINE SIMONS 


Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, by Theodore Spencer. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1942. $2.75. 

Until comparatively recently, it was the fashion to think that Wil- 
liam Shakespeare reflected everything and thought nothing himself. 
Scholars tended to evade the responsibility of finding fundamental 
ideological patterns in Shakespeare, by calling him Protean- or uni- 
versal-minded. It is the peculiar virtue of Theodore Spencer’s Lowell 
Lectures for 1942, slightly revised to make a volume entitled Shake- 
speare and the Nature of Man, that an ideological pattern which throws 
much light upon Shakespeare’s plays is established; that a key to 
dramatic conflict in Shakespeare is found; that the generalization is 
applied to various plays with insight and without over-simplification; 
and that instead of seeking to overthrow anything, Professor Spencer 
makes a synthesis of known facts and accepted ideas about Shakespeare. 

The book establishes a pattern for Shakespeare’s career which, in 
the last two phases at least, strangely parallels Dowden’s well-known 
divisions: “In the Workshop, In the World, In the Depths, On the 
Heights”; but Spencer shifts emphasis from Shakespeare the man to 
Shakespeare as a sensitive composite of the Elizabethan mind, whose 
powers of abstract speculation, fortunately, were combined with the 
unusual power of giving characters complete realistic credibility at the 
same time that they are motivated by the profoundest spiritual hungers 
and insights. This shift of emphasis from Shakespeare as a facile Eliza- 
bethan playwright conditioned by the more external qualities of his 
age, to a Shakespeare who epitomizes the problems of the Renaissance 
against the background of medieval tradition considerably dignifies 
Shakespeare. Such an effort helps us to believe that Shakespeare was 
heart and soul of a great age and not merely a clever theatrical imitator. 
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The thesis of Shakespeare and the Nature of Man is so simple and 
so satisfactorily serves as a thread through the book, that a reviewer 
should leave it for the reader himself to find. It is not an entirely new 
idea at all. Any careful reader of Hamlet will have suspected the im- 
mense possibilities of Spencer’s thesis. In one speech Hamlet begins, 
“What a piece of work is a man!” and ends, “. . . and yet to me what is 
this quintessence of dust. . .?” It has long been assumed that Hamlet 
was deeply affected by the new Weltschmerz that came in about 1600 
and eventuated in Jacobean disenchantment. But Spencer questions 
this assumption, namely, that Hamlet’s optimism (“What a piece of 
work is a man!”’) was but the optimism of Renaissance naturalism, and 
that Hamlet’s pessimism was but the same kind of world-sickness that 
afflicted a later generation, the Romanticists, when extravagant hopes 
and an intense emotionalism let them down. Spencer holds that 
optimism in Shakespeare’s age was largely due to the certainties about 
God, Nature, and Man that were Hamlet’s and Shakespeare’s medieval 
heritage, and that the pessimism of Hamlet’s generation was the im- 
mediate consequence of despair in the face of Renaissance naturalism. 
This feature of Spencer’s book is thoroughly in the spirit of our age. To 
think more highly of the concentration of the medieval period and less 
highly of the diffusiveness of the Renaissance is part of the ideological 
effort to find order and security today. 

This bias of the author against the Renaissance—“bias,” of course, 
is a simplification, unfair to the author—leaves him a little at a loss 
in dealing with Shakespeare’s later plays. Spencer speaks of the “affir- 
mation” in Shakespeare’s last period, but he seems rather undecided 
whether to attribute it to nothing but Shakespeare’s personal or sub- 
jective mellowing, or to lay it to the fact that Shakespeare regained a 
grip on the pre-Renaissance certainties. But there is, in The Tempest, 
for instance, a great deal of Renaissance optimism, as Professor Curry 
has shown, and it might as easily be proved that Shakespeare accepted 
the beauty and wonder of a world which had no certainties but which 
the mind of man might control to good ends, as that he fell back upon 
the established beliefs held before the storms of Baconian thought 
broke over England. 

But Professor Spencer is certainly right in saying that more im- 
portant than these abstract ideological considerations is the simple, 
acknowledged fact that William Shakespeare “illustrated in his own 
work more richly than any other writer, that rhythm, that sequence 
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[‘birth ( struggle, death, and renewal’], that vision, which all human 
beings must recognize and accept as fundamental to the nature of man.” 
DUDLEY WYNN 


Three Tours Through London in the years 1748, 1776, 1797, by W. S. 

Lewis. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. $2.50. 

The Making of Jonathan Wild, by William Robert Irwin. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1941. $2.00. 

The Clubs of the Georgian Rakes, by Louis C. Jones. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1942. $2.75. 

Three books of recent appearance depict three different aspects of 
life in Georgian England. One deals with the streets and resorts of 
London. Another describes highwaymen and crime. The third treats 
of the debaucheries and organized dissipations of notorious and emi- 
nent rakes. 

W. S. Lewis, author of Three Tours Through London, 1748, 1776, 
1797, has recently distinguished himself by his definitive editions of 
Horace Walpole’s letters. Romain Rolland, after completing Jean 
Christophe, relaxed and wrote Colas Breugnon, a charming tale of 
ancient Burgundy and medieval art. Allardyce Nicoll composed a 
history of British drama that made the New York World Almanac 
seem deficient in statistics and detail. He then recuperated in Italy 
by producing Masks, Mimes, Pantomimes, a study illuminating the 
Renaissance theatre in certain areas hitherto obscure. Mr. Lewis, one 
of the champion letter-readers and letter-collectors of our time, as an 
escape from the exactions of literary scholarship, delivers three lec- 
tures in the form of three imaginary tours through London. These 
lectures, originally given at Brown University, in the printed version 
describe London with much of the antique charm and mellow flavor 
of Strawberry Hill. 

London of the eighteenth century is also mirrored in Mr. Irwin’s 
The Making of Jonathan Wild. In this study of the sources and methods 
employed by Henry Fielding in writing his picaresque novel and 
political satire, the local and historical coloring comes not so much 
from the ordinary aspects of the streets of London as from the condi- 
tions of the highways leading to the metropolis and from the interiors 
of jails, penal institutions, and resorts of crime. Mr. Irwin describes 
the habitats and methods of Jonathan Wild, the famous highwayman, 
gangster, and extortioner, who was hung at Tyburn in 1725. Wild 
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was a master criminal who headed a scientifically managed and power- 
fully organized syndicate of crime. He was the great man whose desire 
for power was inordinate and insatiable. To maintain his absolutism 
and extend his rule he exploited, plundered, and destroyed both friend 
and foe. A biography by Defoe appeared in 1725, the year of the 
execution, and from that time on, literature and legend joined in 
adding to his renown. His name became a symbol for calculated evil 
and rapacious ruthlessness on a colossal scale. 

John Gay in The Beggar's Opera, carrying out a suggestion of 
Swift, had used the career of Wild to satirize the political activities 
of Sir Robert Walpole, the prime minister. Walpole is now famous 
for the part he played in the formation of the English cabinet system. 
He is also remembered as the author of a famous remark: “Every man 
has his price.” In the 1720’s and 1730’s Walpole had been so fre- 
quently satirized both as ‘““The Great Man” and as “The Jonathan Wild 
of Politics” that Henry Fielding, under the guise of writing the life and 
commenting upon the character of Jonathan Wild, could with im- 
punity make a savage attack on the character and methods of Robert 
Walpole. 

Mr. Irwin’s study of Fielding’s satire is most interesting, not for 
its discussion of criminal biography or crafty statesmanship, but for 
its revival of the ethical problem which Fielding elucidates in this 
book. Fielding’s philosophical concern is the relationship of greatness 
to goodness. “Greatness,” says Fielding, “consists of bringing all man- 
ner of mischief on mankind, and goodness in removing it from them 
.... Benevolence, honour, honesty, and charity make a good man... . 
Parts and courage are the efficient qualities of a great man .... A man 
may therefore be great without being good or good without being 
great.” The great man, then, attains greatness through his selfish 
disregard for the rights and happiness of others. First prompted by 
ambition but soon driven by malice, he is “consummately bold, 
cunning, and resolute.” He has extraordinary ability to make capital of 
another’s weakness; even “failures and reverses” serve to stimulate 
him to greater efforts. Eventually he becomes a statesman, conqueror, 
or rogue. But the great rogues “deserve hanging as much as the little 
rogues who pick private pockets.” 

Whether in a master criminal or a prime minister, greatness is the 
result, not of wisdom or patriotism, but of impudence, lying, and 
ingratitude. Its truest mark is insatiability, and in its restlessness and 
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rapaciousness it brings destruction not only upon its victims but also 
upon its possessor. Unlike goodness, greatness eventually perishes of its 
own excess. 

In The Clubs of the Georgian Rakes, Louis C. Jones presents what 
is perhaps the last chapter in the history of club life in eighteenth- 
century England. His book takes the reader on a third tour of scenes 
and times gone by, on a trip that covers more territory and leads into 
places more impenetrable and more occult. 

In England the shrines of polite sinners of great rank and fortune, 
though more scandalous than numerous, once were to be found in 
London, on the rural reaches of the Thames, and even in the Univer- 
sity community of Cambridge. Other temples where the profligacy 
of the time became a cult and a ritual were located in or near the 
chief outposts of English society, Edinburgh and Dublin. 

The story of the rise of the “Hell-Fire Clubs,” which attained their 
most elaborate form in the middle years of the eighteenth century, 
goes back to the boisterous and brutal dissipations of the rakes in 
London. In Elizabethan England there were certain rakehells and 
roisterers, who disturbed the peace and added greatly to the number 
of dangers to be encountered on London streets at night. In contem- 
porary literary accounts there is frequent mention of these rowdies, 
who were then called Roaring Boys. 

The blades who carried on the tradition in Restoration London 
were called The Scowrers, and a record of their activities has been 
preserved for us in Shadwell’s play of that name. The designation by 
which they were known came from the fact that their chief midnight 
diversion after reaching the proper state of inebriation was to go 
forth into the streets and harass and torment and “scour” the watch. 
The “scouring” might consist of overturning the sentry in his box, 
of “beating him up,” or of creating a reign of terror on the streets 
where he must preserve order. 

In the age of good Queen Anne, these nocturnal savages were 
known as The Mohocks, and the annals of their forays have come down 
to us in a play of that name by Gay and in the accounts by Steele and 
Addison in The Spectator. Although the thoroughfares and places of 
public resort in London continued to suffer outbreaks of lawlessness 
throughout the eighteenth century, irresponsible revellers bent on 
defying the conventions and mores of the nation at this time turned 
from stzeet riots to clubs and societies. These organizations had rites 
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and rituals travestying the dignitaries and ceremonies of both state 
and church. Some possessed permanent places of assemblage especially 
adapted to the furtherance of gambling, drunkeness, immorality, and 
blasphemy. Conspicuous among these structures were Crazy Castle of 
the Demoniacs, known to the readers of Laurence Sterne, and the 
Abbey of the Medmenham Monks, erected at great expense by Sir 
Francis Dashwood, the future Postmaster General of Great Britain. 
Mr. Jones has visited the sacred remains of most of these temples of in- 
iquity and has given a clear if lurid account of what went on within 
their secret portals. 

DANE FARNSWORTH SMITH 


The Letters of John Dryden, with Letters Addressed to Him, collected 
and edited by Charles E. Ward. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1942. $3.00. 

Some Letters of the Wordsworth Family, Now First Published; with a 
Few Unpublished Letters of Coleridge and Southey and Others, 
edited by Leslie Nathan Broughton. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1942. $2.00. 

The Forgotten Hume: Le Bon David, by Ernest Campbell Mossner. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. $3.00. 

Jones Very: Emerson’s “Brave Saint,” by William Irving Bartlett. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1942. $3.00. 
The Ages of the World, by Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling; 
translated with Introduction and Notes by Frederick deWolfe 

Bolman, Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. $3.00. 


Both the Dryden specialist and the more general student of the 
neo-classical period in England will welcome this new edition of all 
surviving Dryden letters, of which there are but sixty-two. The volume 
also includes fifteen letters addressed to Dryden. Of Dryden’s own 
letters eleven are here assembled for the first time, although all but 
one have been published elsewhere separately. Easily the most valuable 
portion of this correspondence is that addressed to the publisher 
Tonson, chiefly about Dryden’s translation of the Aeneid; but hardly 
less interesting are the letters exchanged with William Walsh and 
those of Dryden’s kinswoman Elizabeth Steward; some of the latter 
are delightful enough to win the most casual reader. In a book other- 
wise soundly prepared there is one source of annoyance: it would have 
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been easy and desirable to bracket at the beginning or end of each 
undated letter the best date that evidence or conjecture could estab- 
lish; this was not done. 

Of the forty-three letters from Wordsworth and members of his 
family to George Huntly Gordon included in this volume edited by Pro- 
fessor Broughton, none has previously been printed in its entirety, and 
from only eight have extracts appeared. Besides these Gordon letters 
Professor Broughton here prints eighty-one fugitive letters and notes, 
some of prime interest, by Wordsworth and members of his family 
to various correspondents. The already voluminous Wordsworth cor- 
respondence is therefore considerably enriched. The volume also in- 
cludes four items of Wordsworthiana, of which one is an essay by the 
poet on the art of making hay, nine Coleridge letters, and five by 
Southey. All of this material is now in the Cornell University Words- 
worth Collection. 

Ernest Campbell Mossner’s The Forgotten Hume should be widely 
read among those interested in the thought and literature of, and 
stemming from, the eighteenth century, for it presents a picture of 
Hume (who has been much belied by Carlyle’s clever but false des- 
cription) wholly new, well-rounded, and altogether refreshing. The 
emphasis is on the man rather than on the philosopher and essayist, 
and the method is especially suitable. Le Bon David is made known 
through his relations with, successively, the blind Scots poet Black- 
lock, the dramatist John Home, William Wilkie and James Mac- 
Pherson, the Rev. Robert Wallace, Rousseau, Boswell, and Johnson. 
The reader thus meets not only a lively evocation of the most famous 
of Scotch philosophers, but a number of his contemporaries in detailed 
portraits. Prefixed to these separate chapters is the brief autobiograph- 
ical essay Hume wrote in the last year of his life. 

Without having furnished American literature much that is 
readable, or at any rate read, Jones Very was one of America’s most 
interesting though least known figures. More than anyone else he 
embodied New England transcendentalism, carried it further, and 
practised it more devotedly. In William Irving Bartlett he has found 
an able and enthusiastic biographer and critic, who presents him 
here for the first time in an adequate study. Many manuscript poems 
and a detailed bibliography add to the usefulness of the volume. 

The Ages of the World, here translated and edited with an intro- 
duction by Frederick deWolfe Bolman, Jr., is a product of Friedrich 
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Schelling’s later period, in which he strove for a more realistic ap- 
proach to metaphysics and theology. That this development of Schel- 
ling’s thought has been much neglected in this country makes this book 
a valuable contribution. The translation is “literal and not literary” 
and retains in brackets many of Schelling’s original terms and. their 
Greek equivalents. Study of this work may, as Professor Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman suggests in the foreword, give “a new impulse . . . to con- 


temporary religious thought.” 
C. V. WICKER 


Joan Miro, by James Johnson Sweeney. New York: The Museum of 
Modern Art, 1941. $2.00. 

They Taught Themselves: American Primitive Painters of the goth 
Century, by Sidney Janis; foreword by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. New 
York: The Dial Press, 1942. $3.50. 

For those who are interested in the beyond-the-accepted conven- 
tionalities of form, this book is an excellent statement of the facts about 
Joan Miro. To those who would seek an explanation of the growth 
in an individual of the sincerity of surrealism in its true meaning (“Sur- 
realism, n. Pure psychic automatism, by which it is intended to express 
verbally, in writing or by other means, the real process of thought . . . 
thought’s dictation, all exercise of reason and every esthetic or moral 
preoccupation being absent.”) this book is highly recommended. 

To those others, however, who will simply leaf the book for fantas- 
tic illustrations, beginning haphazardly head or tail, we definitely sug- 
gest that they keep out. In fact, we suggest especially that they stop 
reading this part of the review instantly and go on to the discusssion of 
American primitives. 

This book is more than a survey of Joan Miro’s art. It is a survey 
of the inner methods (if one may call them that) of surrealism in any 
of the forms of expression. It follows the natural growth of “fertile 
errors . . . that have often illumined art” as well as the “breaking of 
conventional forms into an individual idiom.” In the special case of 
Miro, the author traces with great insight and clarity Miro’s develop- 
ment from Fauve-Van Gogh through cubism. He points out the uses 
of every variety of linear pattern, related motifs, every conceivable 
variation of dominant forms. From this through the less objective 
realism, the beginning of elisions, suggested “shorthand” which 
characterizes his idiom, the reader is made to realize the main 
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interest of Miro: not how a scene actually looks but what it reminds 
him of. The noting down of resemblances and suggestions rather than 
descriptions in his paintings is more important than the “live animal- 
ity” of any place. Perhaps the author lays a little too much stress on 
associating everything with the early Montoig farm in Miro’s life, but 
this association can be used as an example of the complete universality 
that can be reached through surrealism from one leading experience. 

Certainly Miro is “unfettered by reasoned form” and succeeds in 
expressing the real process of thought. Certainly he expresses that 
peculiar realm that so often emerges from a line to converge in pictor- 
ial poetry of sly humor sustained throughout with perfect rhythm. 
All this truth the author brings out. 

The book is excellently illustrated with some seventy plates, of 
which four are in color. It gives a brief chronology of important events 
and accomplishments of Miro’s life and also includes a comprehensive 
bibliography of exhibitions, illustrated books and ballets, and other 
work of Miro. 

Contributing to the vocabulary of art by delimiting the meaning of 
the word “primitive” from its generalized usage strictly to that of “self- 
taught,” the author of this book points out that the primitives are 
always with us. The greatest contributing factor of the self-taught 
artist is the freedom and independence from tradition and school which 
he unwittingly represents. This individual is thus distinguished 
psychologically and genetically from all other so-called primitives— 
whether they be cave dwellers, folk, or totem-polers. The evidence for 
all this theory the author produces in the group of thirty twentieth- 
century American artists which he lists in his book. (Of this number 
some twelve or more were born in Europe.) 

By personally examining each individual artist with the aid of 
written statements, impressions from a third person, and biographical 
sketches, the author analyzes the painted product. On the whole, the 
paintings, according to the author, are overt actions whether because 
of frustration of talents or other psychological needs. Included in the 
analysis are the artists’ creative impulses, philosophical comments when 
there are such, and a detailed account of their imagery and symbolism. 
The self-taught artist, he wishes to prove—and probably does prove—, 
can transmute new pictorial reality in place of the photographic repro- 
duction of reality that he believes himself doing. His work is one of 
“innocence.” “A virtual fruition with the making of the first picture.” 
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He brings out the fact that “intuition proves stronger than conscious 
intention” and that pictorial design predominates in this type of work. 
Although the detail into which Mr. Janis goes in explaining each 
picture is tiresome, it will undoubtedly please many individuals who 
still want a story behind each picture and can readily set the psychoana- 
lytical explanations to that tune. Somehow we felt a slight patron- 
izing touch in the book mingled with the quaint act of catching little 
folk and scrutinizing them minutely under a rosy-colored microscope. 
The book contains eighty-eight plates, of which two are in color. 
Both arrangement of the book and the reproductions are excellent. 
We particularly liked the innovation of continuing the print horizon- 

tally into a new page where the illustration naturally demanded it. 
MELA SEDILLO 


Fire and Ice: The Art and Thought of Robert Frost, by Lawrance 
Thompson. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1942. $2.50. 
This book is written out of a rather uncritical regard for Frost 
and his poems. The best section is the one entitled “Attitude toward 
Life.” The other two, “Poetry in Theory” and “Poetry in Practice,” 


are couched largely in the terminology of the “new” criticism without 
the insight of the best of that criticism; and at times Thompson falls 
back on inferior terminology. The insights into Frost’s work are only 
occasionally very penetrating. Though a tolerably good book, it is 
hardly the one Frost’s fine poems deserve. 


ALAN SWALLOW 


Thomas Mann’s World, by Joseph Gerard Brennan. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. $2.50. 

Mr. Brennan has written an excellent study of the spiritual world 
of Thomas Mann. The first chapter, dealing with the artist’s isolation 
in a bourgeois world, treats of the maladjustment of Mann himself 
reflected in almost all of his early work, the unresolved tension be- 
tween the creative mind and its environment. Mann’s decision to 
oppose Nazism and speak clearly for democratic principles resolved 
that conflict. Mr. Brennan only touches upon Mann’s novels since 
his greatest work, The Magic Mountain, and one hopes that he will 
some time enlarge this study to include the Joseph tetralogy. The 
bibliography includes many valuable references to critical material 
published in Germany as well as in this country. Mr. Brennan’s book 
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should stimulate reading or re-reading of Thomas Mann’s fiction and 


essays. 
y EpituHu SS. BLESSING 


Lives Around Us: a Book of Creaturely Biographies, by Alan Devoe; 
woodcuts by Frank Utpatel. New York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 
1942. $2.00. 

Here is a score of nature essays dealing with a wide range of topics, 
the first few of which are rather slow in tempo. Parts of them too much 
resemble a “survey” textbook without being so accurate or so inter- 
esting. One objects to adding impetus to such legends as that which 
pictures the weasel living primarily on blood sucked from its victims. 
The later essays, especially those about the invertebrates, are consider- 
ably better. 

A woodcut illustrates each essay. Inanimate objects and animals 
at rest are well done, but the pictures of the fox and other animals 
shown in motion are suggestive of old-style taxidermy. 


WILLIAM J. KOSTER 


SOUTHWESTERN BRIEFS 


Gentle Annie, by MacKinlay Kantor. New York: Coward-McCann, 

Inc., 1942. $2.00. 

Craftsmanship is something a writer either has or he hasn’t. Kantor 
has it, and with it he is able to make something a little more than 
ordinary of this story of a red-hair and the gentle, naive, train-robbing 
brothers, Cottonwood and Violet Goss. Gentle Annie is definitely not 
a world-stirring book; but Kantor knows how to tell a story, and that 
alone makes this one worth reading. 


Wave High the Banner, by Dee Brown. Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith 
Company, 1942. $2.50. 
This fictionized version of the life of Davy Crockett, served up in 
a thin sauce of history, liberally seasoned with trivia, and garnished 
with sprigs of anecdote, makes a palatable dish for anyone who relishes 
historical fiction. And, if Gone with the Wind is any criterion, who 
doesn’t? 


The Dollar Gold Piece, by Virginia Swain. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1942. $2.75. 
A competent first novel is this story of Kansas City in its boom 
days at the beginning of the twentieth century. The background of 
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the times is well enough done to give validity to the characters; and the 
characters themselves, if more or less conventional types, are plausible 
enough to make one think they might have lived. Take it or leave 
it; you won't go far wrong either way. 


Coarse Gold, by Edwin Corle. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 

Inc., 1942. $2.50. 

What little plot there is in this tale of the revival of a ghost 
town through the discovery of tungsten is used as a peg upon which 
to hang Mr. Corle’s philosophical reflections on life and truth and the 
relationship between the universe and the atom. And they're not 
bad reflections if you don’t mind a dash of Emerson with your Einstein 
and have no objections to both yes and no for an answer. 


Santa Fé, New Mexico, by Ernest Knee. New York: Hastings House, 

1942. $2.00. 

Poor selection, bad editing, and indifferent printing spoil what, 
taken individually, would be an excellent collection of photographs 
of Santa Fé and the surrounding country. Mr. Knee, one feels, is 
capable of making superior pictures; this book does small justice to 


his talents. 


Texas: A World in Itself, by George Sessions Perry; illustrated by 
Arthur Fuller. New York: Whittlesey House, 1942. $2.75. 
It is a pleasant surprise to find a book which depicts Texas without 
a halo. Perry writes well, he has a sense of humor, and he realizes 
that the peccadillos of rascals are vastly more entertaining and equally 
as significant as the deeds of the virtuous. That perhaps is why he has 
produced a rose on the trash heap of books about Texas. 


Big Springs: the Casual Biography of a Prairie Town, by Shine Philips. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. $2.50. 

Wal, this here Shine was a-settin in his drugstore in the biggest 
little ole town in the U. S. A. when one of them there city fellers 
come a-moseyin in, ordered a ice-cream sody, and started askin dang- 
fool questions about the town. So Shine, bein a talky sort of cuss jest 
opened up and told him all he knew. “Dad burn it,” sez the stranger, 
“you ought to write a gol-danged book.” “Never thought of it,” sez 
Shine, “but now that you mention it I reckon I will.” And he did, and 
this is it and it’s like that. Don’t say you weren’t warned. 


LYLE SAUNDERS 





A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Lyle Saunders 


This bibliography, a service of the Inter-American section of the 
University of New Mexico’s Research Bureau in the Social Sciences, 
aims to list with as much completeness as time and resources permit 
current published materials dealing with the Southwest. The South- 
west, as we define it in gathering items for inclusion here, includes 
all of New Mexico and Arizona and parts of Oklahoma, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Nevada. 

An asterisk before any book title indicates a review in this issue 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW; a dagger marks those titles contemplated 
for review in a future issue. The symbol (F) designates fiction. 

Included here are mainly items published between October 1 and 


December 31, 1942. 


BOOKS 


Adams, Cleve F. The Private Eye. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. $2.00. (F). 

Adams, Samuel Hopkins. The Harvey Girls. New York, Random House, 1942. $2.50. 

Curry, Tom. The Mormon Trail; a Captain Mesquite Story. New York, Gateway Books, 
1942. $2.00. (F). 

Denver, Drake C. The Desert Desperadoes. New York, Phoenix Press, 1942. $2.00. 

Field, Peter, (Pseud.). Law Man of Powder Valley. New York, Morrow, 1942. $2.00. (F). 

Forbes, Gerald. Flush Production; the Epic of Oil in the Gulf-Southwest. Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1942. $2.75. 

Gregory, Jackson. The Man from Texas. New York, Dodd Mead, 1942. $2.00. (F). 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Ox-team Miracle; the Story of Alexander Majors. New York, 
Longmans, 1942. $2.00. 

*Horgan, Paul. The Common Heart. New York, Harper, 1942. $2.50. (F). 

Kelland, Clarence B. Sugarfoot. New York, Harper, 1942. $2.50. (F). Setting, Arizona 
at end of Civil War. 

*Knee, Ernest. Santa Fe, New Mexico. New York, Whittlesey House, 1942. $2.00. Photo- 

aphs. 

renme, ~— Florence Crannell. Shadow Over Wide Ruin. Boston, Houghton, 1942. 
$2.00. (F). Setting, Navajo country in 1886. 

*Northrop, Stuart A. Minerals of New Mexico. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico 


Press, 1942. $1.00. 
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*Perry, George Sessions. Texas, a World in Itself. New York, Whittlesey House, 1942. 


$2.75. 

*Phillips, Shine. Big Spring; a Casual Biography of a Prairie Town. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1942. $2.50. 

*Richter, Conrad. Tacey Cromwell. New York, Knopf, 1942. $2.00. (F). 

Rister, Carl Coke. Land Hunger: David L. Payne and the Oklahoma Boomers. Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. $2.75. 

Sackville-West, Victoria Mary. Grand Canyon; a novel. Garden City, Doubleday, 1942. 
$2.50. ° 

Scott, * a The Cowpuncher. New York, Gateway Books, 1942. $2.00. 

Semple, Anne. Prairie Born; a Book of Verse. Dallas, Kaleidograph Press, 1942. $1.50. 

+Stegner, Wallace. Mormon Country. New York, Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1942. $3.00. 

Taylor, Ross McLaury. The Saddle and the Plow; an Historical Novel of Texas. Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1942. $2.50. (F). 

Woods, Dee. Blaze of Gold. San Antonio, Naylor Co., 1942. $1.60. 


PERIODICAL MATERIAL 


Non-Technical 

Albuquerque Progress. Monthly review of business conditions in and around Albuquer- 
que published by Albuquerque National Trust and Savings Bank. 

Anonymous. “Editing a University.” Time, October 26, 1942. University of Oklahoma. 
. “Navajo Methodist Mission School.” World Outlook, November, i942. 

——. “Petroleum Engineering Courses at University of Texas Utilize New Building.” 
The Independent Petroleum Association of America Monthly, December, 1942. 

———. “Saving Texas’ Soil.” The Rotarian, November, 1942. At Pleasanton, Texas. 

———. “A Texas Frontier Home—Blue Bonnet Farm.” Antiques, November, 1942. 
. “This Land I Love.” Arizona Highways, December, 1942. Mostly pictures. 

Baker, Sherman. “Blood Brother of the Apaches.” The Desert Magazine, November, 1942. 
Capt. T. J. Jeffords. 

Baptist New Mexican. Weekly Boy ag giving news of Baptist activities. 

Barker, S. Omar. “Boyhood Bucks.” New Mexico, November, 1942. Deer and elk hunting 
in Pecos watershed. 

———. “Sagebrush Spanish.” New Mexico, December, 1942. Corruption of Spanish terms 

commonly used in Southwest. 

Beunter, E. L. “Back to Grassland.” Arizona Highways, November 1942. Converting 
desert to grassland. 

Bomb Sight. Weekly publication of soldiers at Albuquerque Air Base. 

Cardwell, Lawrence. “Cowboy Trappings . . . ” Arizona Highways, October, 1942. Items 
of cowboy clothing. 
. “Florence—Cowboy Cradle.” Arizona Highways, November, 1942. 

Cassidy, Ina Sizer. “Inter-American Affairs.” New Mexico, December, 1942. Description 
of School of Inter-American Affairs at University of New Mexico. 

———. “Jestis Guerrero Galvan.” New Mexico, January, 1943. Latin American Artist in 
Residence at the University of New Mexico. 

Condon, Dave. “Montezuma.” New Mexico, November, 1942. History of a school near 
Las Vegas. 

Cosulich, Bernice. “Lee Brothers, Big Game Hunters.” Arizona Highways, November, 
1942. 

———. “Three Centuries of Tubac History.” Arizona Highways, October, 1942. 

———. “Wilshaw: Presenting the Home of the Cowlishaws in Santa Cruz.” Arizona High- 
ways, November, 1942. 

Crockett, Harry L. and Ruth. “Cactus Dwellers.” Arizona Highways, November, 1942. 
Birds living in cactus. 

Crook, Alice M. “No Priority on Adobe.” New Mexico, November, 1942. 

De Huff, Elizabeth W. “The Revelation of Christo Rey.” El Palacio, 49:200-03, 1942. 

Dobie, J. Frank. “The Jeepy Jackrabbit.” Natural History, January, 1943. 

Dodge, Natt N. “Desert Arizona Style.” Arizona Highways, December, 1942. 
. “Desert Honey.” Arizona Highways, October, 1942 

Estergreen, Marion. “Taos Trails.” New Mexico, January, 1943. 
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Feth, J. H. “New Mexico’s Colleges Gird for War.” New Mexico School Review, October, 
1942. 

Fort, Lewis D. “Tenderfoot Days.” New Mexico, January, 1943. In and around Las Vegas. 

Fuehr, Irma. “The Lilly Legend.” New Mexico, January, 1943. Story of a southwestern 
New Mexico lion hunter. 

Gilbert, Hope. “Pecos Ruin.” New Mexico, December 1942. Popular account of the 
excavations. 

Hampton, Nora. “Antiques in Domestic Setting. The Texas Home of Miss Ela Hockaday.” 
Antiques, November, 1942. 

Harrington, E. R. “The Pecos . . . River of Romance.” New Mexico, January, 1943. 

Heald, W. F. “Riding the Rapids of the Grand Canyon.” Travel, October, 1942. 

Holbrook, C. “Pedro’s Land; Spanish-speaking People of New Mexico.” Compressed Air 
Magazine, November, 1942. 

House and Garden. General section of January, 1943, issue features Texas. 

Johnson, James Wood. “Spanish America in the Southwest.” Travel, November, 1942. 
Popular description of Spanish-American culture in New Mexico. 

Jones, David J. “Red Ruins in the Black Cinder; the Story of Wupatki National Monu- 
ment.” Arizona Highways, November, 1942. 

Kegley, Howard. “Rubber Plant of the Desert.” The Desert Magazine, November, 1942. 
Guayule. 

Kelley, Edward J. “Old Fort Huachuca.” Arizona Highways, October, 1942. The history 
of an Arizona fort. 

Kelly, Henry. “Hiking the High Country.” New Mexico, December, 1942. 

Landermilk, Jerry. “Cave of the Giant Sloths.” The Desert Magazine, November, 1942. 
Rampart Cave, Arizona. 

———. “Yucca Moth . . . a Desert Romance.” The Desert Magazine, December, 1942. 

Locke, Harry. “Meteor Crater, Tomb of Heaven’s Ancient Visitor.” Arizona Highways, 
November, 1942. 

Lunsford, Nancy. “Furniture from Desert Skeletons.” Arizona Highways, October, 1942. 

Mitchell, John D. “Lost Organ Grinders’ Ledge.” The Desert Magazine, November, 
1942. Legend of lost gold. 

Neuberger, Richard L. “The American Indian Enlists.” Asia and the Americas, November, 
1942. 

Niehuis, Charles C. “Elk—Arizona’s Big Game.” Arizona Highways, November, 1942. 

Parker, Charles Franklin. “He Sings of Sun and Saddle Leather; the Story of Badger 
Clark.” Arizona Highways, December, 1942. 

Pearce, T. M. “American Traditions and Our Histories of Literature.” American Liter- 
ature, November, 1942. 

Peavy, John. “The Tonto Cliff Dwellings.” Arizona Highways, December, 1942. 

Perry, George Sessions. “Texas: the Cities and the People.” Harper’s Bazaar, October, 
1942. 

R. C. “Children of the Wind and Sun.” Arizona Highways, December, 1942. Navajos. 

Richardson, Cecil. “Charlie Day.” Arizona Highways, October, 1942. Story of an old 
Navajo told by an Indian trader. 

Sarton, Mary. “Santos: New Mexico.” Atlantic, December, 1942. Poem. 

Schaffhausen, J. F. “Indian Shangri-La.” Saturday Evening Post, December 5, 1942. 
Havasupai Indians. 

Scott, Earl W. “Talking Turkey.” New Mexico, November, 1942. Account of turkey 
shooting around Santa Fe. 

Sergeant, Elizabeth S. “The Indian Goes to War.” New Republic, November 30, 1942. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. “Lobo, King of the Currumpaw.” Condensed from “Trail of an 
Artist Nautralist.” Readers Digest, November, 1942. Wolf hunting in northern New 
Mexico. 

Shadegg, Stephen C. “New World Oasis; An Afternoon with Children of the Pharaohs’ 
Gardens.” Arizona Highways, December, 1942. 

Simons, Katherine. “New Mexico, El] Camino Real.” Phi Delta Gamma Journal, June, 
1942. An excellent summary statement of the problems and potentialities of New 


Mexico. 
———. “Street Iames of Albuquerque.” American Speech, 17:209-10, October, 1942. 
Sowers, Alice. “For Every Child in Oklahoma.” The School Executive, December, 1942. 
The right to develop. 
Stone, Margaret. “Basketmaker of the Hualpai.” The Desert Magazine, November, 1942. 
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———. “Prevalence of disease.” Weekly reports of states and cities in Public Health Re- 
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Utterback, Thomas E. Summary Progress Report for 1941. Quantity and Quality of 
Flood Runoff in the Semi-Arid Southwest. USDA, SCS, February 1, 1942. 

















LOS PAISANOS 


Saludo a Todos Los Paisanos: 


From what I know, have heard, and have seen of some of the books 
the Albuquerque pioneers had in their libraries, they never bought 
just a book; they bought sets of books on history, art, music, philosophy, 
religion, and science. They bought sets of “the Classics” and sets of 
the contemporary authors of their day; sets of Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Schiller, Voltaire, Oliver Goldsmith, Mark Twain, Washington Irving, 
Charles Reade, and Sir Walter Scott. From the looks of the beautifully 
edited and beautifully bound volumes, the pioneers read the books. 
This book-conscious approach to life and living was, you remember, be- 
fore the ‘“‘five-foot-shelf” era, the Book-of-the Month interlude, and the 
book review idea. Does anyone know a single person who buys books 
by the set nowadays? The set as a period piece has given way to the 
anthology and omnibus, which any day now may be outmoded by the 
Pocket editions. 

Albuquerque’s founding fathers no doubt put up the money for the 
sets of books they read, but it was the pioneer women of the town who 
kept the literary flame burning brightly, because they are the ones who 
sponsored and established the first public library here, which was housed 
in the imposing Commercial Club (now the Simms building) on the 
corner of Fourth Street and Gold Avenue. The flame burned so fiercely 
that after several near-hair-pullings a rival faction established another 
library on Gold Avenue between First and Second Streets. When the 
Commercial Club passed into history and legend, library number one 
was moved into the old Albuquerque Academy building at the corner 
of Edith Street and Railroad Avenue, a forbidding red structure. Not 
so many years ago the building was razed, and upon the site was built 
our modern City Library. 

Along about the turn of the century, the Gold Avenue library ladies 
decided to put an end to the feud which had torn the town assunder, and 
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they did so characteristically. As a final gesture of good will toward the 
future citizens of their town they packed up the several hundred 
volumes they had accumulated through gifts, benefits, and cooky sales, 
and sent the books to—no, indeed, not to the “other library” by any 
means. They sent them all over to the Albuquerque High School 
Library. It must have been along about this time that the New Mexico 
Book Store, which had been established in 1882, by Messrs. Bullock 
and Sewell on South Side and Railroad Avenue for the express purpose 
of “selling everything pertaining to the book trade,” decided to sell 
organs, pianos, and sewing machines “on the side.” 

Some of you may not have heard about the cruiser Santa Fe which 
was christened in June, 1942, by Miss Caroline Chavez, daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. David Chavez, Jr. The vessel was constructed by the 
New York Shipbuilding Company in one year and three months. At 
the christening ceremonies, held in Camden, New Jersey, Miss Chavez 
broke a bottle of water from the Santa Fe River over the bow of the 
cruiser. The river water was blessed by the most Reverend Rudolph A. 
Gerken, late Archbishop of Santa Fe. The members of the committee 
of Santa Feans who sponsored the ceremonies were Judge William J. 
Barker, Chairman; Mr. Paul A. F. Walter, Secretary; Governor John J. 
Dempsey; Mrs. Frank Andrews; Mayor Manuel Lujan; and Mrs. Frank 
Rand. 

This committee sent a collection of coins of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and Great Britain, dating from 1810-1864, which were 
placed beneath the mast of the cruiser. In addition to the gift of coins, 
the committee decided that a library of New Mexico books, in particular 
those of Santa Fe authors, should be placed on the ship. On January 
25, 1943, more than one hundred books were shipped to the supply 
officer in Philadelphia. Leslie Murphy, former student of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, now curator of the Museum of New Mexico, 
tells me that the authors were very generous, and that the book 
collection is a representative one. 

Among the books contributed were Haniel Long’s Pition Country, 
Malinche, Interlinear to Cabeza de Vaca, Walt Whitman; Witter 
Bynner’s Grenstone Poems; Lorraine Carr’s Mother of the Smiths; Spud 
Johnson’s Horizontal Yellow; Alice Corbin Henderson’s Brothers of 
Light; W. A. Keleher’s Maxwell Land Grant; Herbert O. Brayer’s To 
Form a More Perfect Union, Indian Land Grants; Myrtle Andrews’ 
Red Chili; Mary R. Van Stone’s Los Pastores; Margarita C. de Baca’s 
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New Mexico Dishes; Miguel A. Otero’s My Nine Years as Governor of 
the Territory of New Mexico, My Life on the Frontier, 1864-1882, My 
Life on the Frontier, 1882-1897; R. Vernon Hunter's Spanish Colonial 
Designs. 

Santa Feans contributed other volumes for the cruiser library in- 
cluding out-of-print New Mexicana and the volumes of authors whom 
the committee could not reach. Among these donors were Governor 
John J. Dempsey, Mr. George M. Bloom, Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. 
Hall, Mr. Henry Dendahl, Mrs. Levi A. Hughes, Mrs. Gerald Cassidy, 
Mrs. J. K. S. Walter, and the members of the staff of the Museum of 
New Mexico, of the New Mexico Magazine, the Wallace Reading Club, 
and the American Women’s Voluntary Services. 

February 15 was a very special day in Albuquerque because it was 
the publication date of Erna Fergusson’s eagerly awaited new book, 
Chile. The significance of the subject matter, the timeliness of the 
publication of the new book, and the reputation of the author will 
no doubt make Chile one of the season’s most popular books. The dust 
jacket is stunning; a slick black paper background highlights the 
geographical contour of Chile and its red, white, and blue flag. Miss 
Fergusson’s other books to date include Dancing Gods, Fiesta in Mexico, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, and Our Hawaii. Erna’s literary interests and 
research have taken her to far places for long periods of time, but she 
always comes home to write her books, and is today her native state’s 
most distinguished woman author and lecturer. 

Dorothy B. Hughes, one of the country’s top-ranking mystery 
writers, is always our Exhibit A when it comes to prolific and success- 
ful writing. I don’t know of anyone who can beat the following record, 
either for work or recognition of that work. First in importance, from 
the viewpoint of excitement, is the fact that the movie of her book The 
Fallen Sparrow has gone into production at RKO. The announced 
cast so far includes Maureen O’Hara, John Garfield, Anna Sten, Patricia 
Morrison, and Walter Slezak. Richard Fellows is the producer of the 
movie, and Robert Wallace, who directed “Bombardiers” at Kirtland 
Field here, will be the director. Next in importance is the announce- 
ment that Mrs. Hughes has just finished the manuscript of another book 
which will be called The Blackbirders, and is at present working on 
another mystery to be called The Delicate Ape. You may check off the 
following indications of her success as a mystery writer in the order of 
their importance. On January 4, Duell, Sloan and Pearce published 
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an omnibus volume called Terror which included her first three 
mysteries, namely, The So Blue Marble, The Cross-Eyed Bear, and The 
Bamboo Blonde. The So Blue Marble (Albuquerque’s favorite, ac- 
cording to a recent poll) will be reprinted in the March issue of Two 
Detective Novels. 

Jonathan Glidden (Peter Dawson) , prize-winning novelist, is now 
in the public relations department at Kirtland Field. Mr. Glidden, who 
enlisted this winter, was recently interviewed over the “Hello Mom” 
(Santa Ana, California, Air Force) program.... Fred Glidden (Luke 
Short) has sold a new serial to the Saturday Evening Post.... Henry 
Cady Wells, Pojoaque and Santa Fe artist, formerly of Boston, is now a 
master sergeant, and is assigned to camouflage work near Washington, 
D.C.... Dorothy Thomas, well-known novelist and short story writer 
who lives at Tesuque, wrote the script for one of the leading juveniles 
of the season which is called Hi-po the Hippo, considered a successor to 
Babar. ... Phyllis Crawford, who is well known in the state, and re- 
membered for her stories in the New Yorker under the name of Josie 
Turner, is the author of another of the season’s outstanding juveniles, 
Second Semester.... Oliver La Farge, Pulitzer prize novelist, is now a 
commissioned officer in the Air Forces. ... Lynn Riggs is a private in 
a camp in California and, according to a report recently received, 
ushered at a movie there for which he had written the script before 
entering the army.... The musical version of his best known and most 
popular play, Green Grow the Lilacs, is scheduled for a Broadway 
production this spring. ... Ladd Haystead, who used to live in Santa 
Fe, is now a sergeant in the army and on the staff of Yank. Mr. Hay- 
stead visited in Santa Fe recently after his return from Australia, at 
which time his new book, Preacher’s Kid, was being published in New 
York.... Ernest Knee, Santa Fe artist, is now working for the famous 
Kaiser-Hughes shipbuilding plant as a photographer.... R. Vernon 
Hunter, well-known author of Spanish Colonial Designs, is supervising 
all of the furnishings in the new bombardier school at Clovis, New 
Mexico.... Dr. T. M. Pearce, head of the English department at the 
University of New Mexico, is the author of an article which appeared 
in the November issue of American Literature entitled “American 
Traditions and Our Histories of Literature”. ... Penguin Press re- 
ports that it is putting photographs and drawings in the entire list of 
back publications as well as on all new books. Appearing on the spring 
list of their publications is The Saga of Billy the Kid, by Walter Burns 
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Noble. ... Great Modern Catholic Short Stories, a recent publication 
by Sheed and Ward, includes Paul Horgan’s well-known short story 
“The Surgeon and the Nun”... . Duell, Sloan and Pearce announce 
a new edition of Haniel Long’s Interlinear to Cabeza De Vaca, which 
will mark the fourth edition of this significant book by this distinguished 
author. ... Fray Angelico Chavez, poet-artist of Pena Blanca, author 
of Clothed With the Sun, and New Mexico Triptych, has just finished 
a poem on Lidice, which, according to Haniel Long, is one of the best 
war poems to date.... One of the important spring publications of B. 
Herder and Company is Say the Bells of Old Missions, by Elizabeth De 
Huff, well-known writer of Santa Fe.... A juvenile by Mrs. De Huff, to 
be entitled Toodles’ Baby Brother, is also scheduled for spring publi- 
cation by the University Press. ... Mela Sedillo’s Mexican and New 
Mexican Folk Dances is listed for a second printing by the University 
Press. The following additional list of spring publications by the Uni- 
versity Press is announced: Meet India, by Maria Cline; A Pecos 
Pioneer, by Mary Hudson Brothers; Meet Mr. Grizzly, by Montague 
Stevens; and Mission Monuments of New Mexico, by Dr. Edgar Hewett 
and Reginald Fisher. The last named is the fifth in a series of archae- 
ological histories published by this press. 

Mark Holstein, in a fascinating portrait of A. E. Housman in the 
January Atlantic, relates the following anecdote of special significance 
for New Mexico readers. In discussing a new edition of A Shropshire 
Lad, Housman declared that he wanted no royalties and that he would 
accept none. He said, “I am not a poet by trade; I am a professor of 
Latin. I do not wish to make a profit out of my poetry. It is not my 
business.” And then he added: “There is a magazine in America— 
McClure’s—which every now and then fills up one of its pages with a 
poem from A Shropshire Lad. I suppose I could not prevent it even if 
I wanted to do so. A man on the staff seems to like the book. It is he 
who is responsible for such appearances as I make there.” 

The man on McClure’s who seemed to like Housman’s poems, the 
author of the article states, was a young American poet named Witter 
Bynner. 

Hasta la préxima vez. 
JuLIA KELEHER 





